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“WE CHOSE THE POST TO 
carry the bulk of our advertising 
when Old Dutch was young and 
far from famous. Today it is 
world known.The Dutch Cleanser 
Girl must be as familiar to the 
readers of the Post as any of the 
fiction characters that have been 
built through the years. And to- 
day Old Dutch is sold by grocers 
everywhere. 

“Straight through the depres- 
sion we have continued to con- 


THE MAKERS OF OLD DUTCH CLEANSER SAY: 


GLOOM CHASERS 


centrate the bulk of our adver- 
tising in the Post. For it reaches, 
we are very sure, America’s finest 
audience —the great mass of in- 
telligent, home-loving men and 
women our nation couldn’t do 
without. They read the Post, they 
trust the Post. And their pur- 
chases in response to our adver- 
tising in the Post have made 
Old Dutch America’s favorite— 
and the largest selling cleanser 
in the world.” 


(Dit Nansen 
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THEY BOTH WON FAME IN THE POST 


T’S a sure cure for the doldrums—a dose of 
the O’Malleys, Anne Cameron’s footloose 
and fancy-free rovers, who migrate from state 
to state with their broken-down bus and their 
hero, Gambler, the goat. Their coming brings 
dismay, their passing great relief, to the local 
Ladies’ Aids and Community Chests. 

Their appearance in the Post brings deep 
satisfaction to hundreds of thousands of read- 
ers, for Mrs. O’Malley has friends from Maine 
to California. 

And Old Dutch Cleanser shares these friends 
—shares the friends of Mrs. O'Malley and all 
the long list of Post characters that have won 
national fame. 

For Old Dutch has been advertised in The 
Saturday Evening Post since 1900. 


THE POWER THAT BRINGS NATIONAL REP- 
UTATION TO AUTHORS AND LIFE TO THEIR 
CHARACTERS IS THE SAME POWER THAT 
GIVES NATIONAL REPUTATION TO ADVER- 


TISERS AND LIFE TO THEIR TRADE w 


THE SATURDA Y EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 
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25,000 
EXECUTIVES AND 


DEPARTMENT HEADS 
ORDERED 


this NEW 


ACME 
VISIBLE RECORD 


within 90 days 


@ In January over 25,000 more executives and department 
heads started using the new Acme Da-Log—a combined 
calendar and business diary built on the Acme visible prin- 
ciple. Here is another dramatic illustration of how rapidly 
business leaders are adopting Acme Visible Equipment. 


This widespread use of the new Acme Da-Log has revealed 
to each of them the desirability for Acme Visible Equipment 
for their other records. Many companies have standardized 
on the use of Acme Visible Records for all departments — 
because of what they accomplished in one. 

Are you “trading customers”? with competitors? 


Guided by Acme Visible Sales Records your new accounts 
will represent net gain. 


What additional items can you sell to present cus- 
tomers? Acme Visible Records will show you what to sell 
—how to sell it—and to whom. 

Is your inventory too high? Acme Stock Records will 
show you where to reduce it. 

Are your “Receivables’’ carrying too many past 
due accounts? Are they paying more pressing credi- 
tors first? An Acme Visible Ledger keeps the record in half 
the time and speeds collections. 

. ® =e © * & 
NEW LOW PRICES — For example, Acme Visible Listing Equipment 
as low as 2 cents per name; Acme Visible Card Equipment as low 


as 3 cents per account. Every office can now afford the advantages 
of Acme Visible Card Records— at new low cost. 


EXECUTIVES AND DEPARTMENT HEADS ARE INVITED 
TO REQUEST A COPY OF ACME’S NEW CATALOG 


Ready February 1—contains many new 

ideas—ILLUSTRATED—showing how you 

can save time and make money using Acme 

Visible Records. Write and get a copy. 
Attach the coupon to your letterhead. 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
Chicago, IMinois 


ACME: INSITE 


RECORD PRODUCTS 


1 S. Michigan Ave. :: 


VISIBLE RECORDS 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
1 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Send new Acme Catalog—ready February 1. 
Name 
Company 
Title 


Addres Ss 


TWO DISTINCT TYPES OF VISIBLE EQUIPMENT 


5 i I oe epee dans enn semidae ___._-_ records. 
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C0 If interested in new price list, check here. 
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“Always let a dog know you are approaching by not being 
too quiet. 


1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 
if 


“Growls or barks are a challenge; accept them as such anj 
show no alarm. 


“Sudden or unexpected moves are likely to be misunderstooj 
by a dog. 


“Speak to strange dogs in a confident, friendly voice, no 
sharply or scoldingly. 


“Always allow a dog to approach and let his nose aid him in 


e The Hum an Si de A forming his impressions. 


“Do not touch a dog unless you have met him often enough 
to establish a friendship. 


Ten Years to the Dotted Line “Make all your movements natural; do nothing that migh 
frighten an animal. 
Roscoe C. Clark, advertising executive of Eli Lilly & Company, 


Indianapolis pharmaceutical house, is, like most of us, on the re- “A dog should be given the impression that your visit is 
ceiving end of a considerable number of life insurance solicitations. perfectly proper. 

Also, like some of the rest of us, at times he becomes a bit 

weary of listening to all of the old, time-worn arguments. On The Unpardonable Sin 

one occasion, at least, he was heard to remark, “I wish you guys : 

would leave me alone! I’ve got all the insurance I can carry, and Down in Winston-Salem, N. C., every second citizen works for 
I'm distinctly and emphatically not in the market.” the R. J. Reynolds Company or the Hanes underwear folks. The 


E ' 2 Camel, of course, is as much a sacred animal as is the cow in India, 
Perhaps a little later—?” suggested the ever-tactful agent. 


Recently a friend of the editors was lunching with two young 
ladies there who, by chance, were not connected with eithe: 
company. But they spied his Chesterfield and told him, “You 
can’t smoke that here. Have a Camel instead.” Gently—you 
know those Southern belles—they removed the offending cigarette 

One day recently the agent returned. “On January 16, 1924,” and substituted one of the kind you'd walk a mile for. 
he reminded Mr. Clark, “at 10:30 o'clock, you told me to come 
back in ten years and you would sign an application for life 
insurance. It is now ten years to the day. Here I am—and 
here is the application!” 


“Yeah,” responded Roscoe, who was experiencing one of his 
not-so-good days, “Yeah; that’s an idea. See me in ten years, and 
I'll sign your blankety-blank application. But now, beat it, will 
you?” 


He accepted the rebuke docilely, then sprang to his feet and 
took off his coat. The vest followed, and he was starting on 
the shirt when the damsels chorused, “Are you crazy?” 


“No,” he replied, “but I just remembered I do not have on 


Roscoe gasped, gulped—and grinned. “You win!” he respond- Slenee undeswenr.” 


ed, and reached for his pen. 


The persistent agent—Fred G. Bock, Jr., a representative of 40,000 Women and Mr. Houser 
Travelers Insurance Company—attributes much of his success to 
the fact that he never forgets, or permits the prospect to forget, Having made a modest living for quite some time out of 
an appointment. It may be six months, a year, or, as in this asking questions, we were curious to know how J. David Houser 
instance, a decade. But whatever the time, he is always there— does it. 


with an application. , , . . 
i The Houser Associates had just finished some questioning for 


“I long ago decided that I was not a ‘fireworks’ solicitor” Standard of New Jersey and Westinghouse and General Motors. 
Agent Bock frankly admits. “I lack the high-pressure technique. (The GM job was done by 1,000 people in 300 localities). But 
I took stock of myself and found that my prime virtue was we happened to be thinking of him because of a lot of publicity 
persistence. And I determined to make the most of it. I never that Gimbel Brothers stores in New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
call a prospect dead until the undertaker’s decision is in.” and Milwauke had just been getting from a job he had done. 


On Gimbel’s behalf, 500 Houser women asked 40,000 other 


7 : 
When Towser Doesn’t Like Salesmen women in these four cities as many as 130 questions on what 


Rules for getting along with the family dog have become a part they planned to do about the mid-winter Sales (Gimbel's not 
of sales training. mentioned, of course), and what they'd like to get in them. 
Two years ago, when Mr. Collins was up on Thirty-fourth Street, 

Salesmen and other employes for the Consolidated Gas Com- Mr. Houser did a similar job for Macy’s. Only 20,000 women 
pany of New York were having bark-and-growl trouble in were interviewed then. But the answers were said to be s0 
suburban and rural areas. So the firm asked Frank F. Dole, revealing that Macy's knew exactly what to offer in the way 
noted dog fancier, to prepare a booklet which of white goods and furniture and clothing and 
would instruct company representatives in the finer other things that go on sale at this season, and 


points of handling quadrupeds who are possessed, 
like some of their masters and mistresses, with a 
measure of sales resistance. 


how to emphasize in their copy advantages most 
in demand. That job has since been copied, Mr. 
Houser says, by scores of other stores—one survey 
being made in a Canadian city, in French. 


The title of the booklet is “Dogs: How to Ap- 
proach and Handle Them.” Members of the Con- 
solidated family, who many times a day face the 
problem of getting into a house without being 
bitten, are given two pages of general advice on 
getting along with canines, then the following 
specific rules are laid down: 


The Gimbel survey brought out the fact that 
consumers not only planned to spend more money 
during this year’s sales than a year ago, but also 
indicated that they would buy higher quality mer- 
chandise. While the survey disclosed that the 
consumer was willing to pay higher prices than in 
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the MORTONS select a car 


The Mortons know what they want; they 
want a new car. The only rub is—what 
kind? Tom prefers this make; Mary that. 
Junior craves speed. Betty . . . something 
with chauffeur accommodations, just in 
case. In .a word they’re a typical AMER- 
ICAN family. 


So it’s Talk! Argument! Battle Royal! 
All of which is very good for the automo- 
bile business. In the end, they'll buy a 
car, and pay for what they buy. 


There are 450,000 families like the Mor- 
tons reading the Chicago American every 
night. They’re younger than any other 
Chicago newspaper audience — certainly 
more eager, more alert. They read auto- 
mobile advertisements (provided they see 
them). They talk prices. New designs, 


CHICAGO 


improvements, even gossip, form a very 
definite part of their daily conversation. 


In salesmen’s jargon: They’re automobile 
conscious; they’re live prospects! As they 
represent more than half, and by far the 
“livelier half”, of your total number of 
prospects in the Chicago market, no auto- 
mobile advertiser can afford to ignore the 
Mortons and their very nice kind of p-o- 
ple. When almost half a million families 
are eager to hear you talk, ‘tis folly to be 


dumb. 


The Chicago American, and it alone, con- 
trols the largest active market in Chicago 
—150,000 on-the-go families, all intensely 
interested in everything that adds fillip to 
living. And that goes double for automo- 
biles. 


AMERICAN 


+ + + gives 450,000 families Buying Ideas 


National Representatives: 


Rodney E. Boone Organization 
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1933, it also showed that the big demand was for goods in the 
moderate and lower price brackets. Branded and nationally adver. 
tised goods in the apparel and house furnishing lines were 
specifically in demand. 


Philadelphians led in the demand for merchandise, 49 per cent 
of them reporting that they planned to buy one or more of the 
following items during January: hosiery, underwear, house dresses, 
sports, evening, dinner and street dresses, coats, shoes and gloves, 
In New York the percentage was 46; in Milwaukee, 44; in Pitts. 
burgh, 42. 


Born in Pennsylvania, Mr. Houser received his A.B. degree at 
Stanford, then did graduate work in psychology at the University 
of Chicago and Harvard. He 
started his research business in 
San Francisco in 1919. After 
four years he moved to Chicago; 
after three more, to New York. 
His organization is concerned only 
with consumer questionnaires— 
“buying attitudes’—now. 


In every survey, Mr. Houser in- 
terviews some people himself. The 
women employed on the Gimbel 
job, he says, were “personable but 
not too intelligent.” They should 
mix well in their environments. Incidentally, he thinks that 
40,000 people are too many to interview. The last few thousand 
questionnaires are largely repetitions of others. 


In asking prospects how much they intend to pay for a certain 
article, Mr. Houser tries to phrase the question so they won't 
exaggerate. People like to give the impression, he says, that they 
are richer than they are. 


Angostura’s Seeret 


Horace Dengler of Cowan & Dengler Agency threw a rather 
exclusive little gin-and-bitters party atop the Waldorf Monday 
afternoon, to enable a few members of the press to meet a very 
exclusive man. 


Alfredo G. Siegert’s principal claim to exclusiveness comes from 
the fact that he is one of three living people, and one of seven 
in 110 years, who are said to know the basic formula for 
Angostura bitters. Lately he has been very privately engaged in 
compounding a batch of concentrates for Angostura-Wuppermann 
Corporation, New York. The Wuppermann people have only to 
mix the concentrates with alcohol, bottle and distribute it. 


The three members of the Siegert family entrusted with the 
secret go about the world thus, preparing the quintessence for 
local distributors. They always travel separately—lest an act of 
God deprive the world of their knowledge. When one secret 
holder dies, another is inducted. Always there are only three. 


When Dr. J. G. B. Siegert was honorably discharged from 
Blucher’s army, after Waterloo, he set out with two companions 
in quest of adventure in the new world. They signed up with 
Simon Bolivar, the liberator of various South American countries. 
Dr. Siegert became surgeon-general in Venezuela. 


Research into tropical fevers led him into a study of native 
herbs and plants, from which he compounded in 1824 a tonic he 
called “Aromatic” bitters. It was used among his patients as a 
tonic rather than as a specific for fevers. 


Seafaring people, using the bitters aboard ship against scurvy, 
fevers and mal de mer, spread its fame abroad. In 1830 Dr. 
Siegert made his first commercial shipment to England. With 
increased demand, he retired from medical practice to become 4 
manufacturer. He renamed his product Angostura after the town 
on the Orinoco River in Venezuela where he had settled. 


But with almost continual civil strife in Venezuela, the Siegert 
family moved their base of operations to Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
British West Indies, where they obtained “under the really liberal 
government of her majesty the Queen’ the protection they 
desired. Here they have remained, brewing their herbs behind a 
little blue door that is the subject of much local legend. 
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IL there’s any pest worse 
than the salesman who can’t add up his 
expense account, it’s the one who can’t 
forget he was once his arithmetic teach- 
er’s fondest hope. There’s Shorty Mil- 
ler. He must have made a lot of school 
teachers proud before he joined our 
outfit. Shorty is as handy with figures 
as a politician with the people’s money. 

“Our files are full of Shorty’s reports 
on the declining birth rate in his ex- 
territory. On the tendency of the mines 
and mills to pass out. On the number 
of mechanics going back to the farm, 
and the number of farms going back to 
nature. On the general departure of 
men, women, and children to parts un- 
known to Shorty. 

“So when Shorty, with our far-flung 
missionaries, was shot to the orthodox 
middle Atlantic, I expected a new bar- 
rage of statistics, vital and not so vital. 
But he surprised me by going optimist. 
We got to talking recently about satura- 
tion of markets. Shorty assured me 
there was nothing to worry about. 

“*Not in this New York territory,’ 
sez Shorty. ‘Take babies, brides, and 
kids coming of age. Mebbe the se- 
quence is wrong, but the figures are O.K. 
Speaking roughly, 287,000 babies are 
born in this territory every year. They 
don’t read our ads, sure. But they’re 
new business, just the same. If you 
don’t think so, try it out, Joe. You 
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wouldn’t have to be pushed into this 
here Buy Now movement. 

“<The blue eagle is closing up a lot 
of my dealers around five or six on 
Saturday night. Between then and the 
time they open up on Monday morn- 
ing, 1,200 to 1,300 brand new babies 
start squalling for attention in this ter- 
ritory. Quite a weekend. And it never 
stops. Just as many gals and guys reach 
21 over Sunday, too. And don’t forget 
—let’s see—141,620 wedding bells a 
year in this area. Add all those up and 
the statistics involved total close to a 
million. Now don’t go haywire with my 


300 M. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


\ \ 


f 
‘an 
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quota for 1934, Joe. I’m just suggest- 
ing that there’s plenty of work around 
here for you and me both, as long as 
we can stand the pace.’ 

“This time Shorty’s statistics weren’t 
so dizzy. He is right about saturation. 
With the Sunday News we reach more 
of the old buyers and more of those 
just coming up. Our dealers like it too. 
They may be stale on statistics, but 
they know The News reaches their 
customers and helps to sell their mer- 
chandise.” 


Some markets retreat and 
some go forward. Not any is static. 
Population may not vary, but time 
attacks both preference and prejudice, 
changes minds, habits and _pocket- 
books. Time and advertising. In New 
York, The News reaches more minds, 
influences more buying habits. More 
than half of all New York families read 
the Sunday News. In 94 other cities of 
10,000 and up, Sunday News coverage 
never drops below 20%, averages 
nearly twice that much. 

The greater visibility of the small 
News page and the low cost per reader 
reached, enlarge the perspective and 
increase the effectiveness of your 
Sunday News advertising. And two 
million homes pay money to see what 
you have to say. 


THE 4 NEWS 


ks Piclure Newspaper 


220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco 


MEMBER OF METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 
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JOBBER indifference .. FOG! 
DEALER indifference . . FOG! 
CONSUMER indifference FOG! 


FOG!—That ties up goods in warehouse and store, 
thet threatens every sale, that poralyzes profits! 


You can’t avoid running into it, somewhere along 
the line. You can’t get your story across, as long as 


fr f 


But you CAN break through it with 
Castle Films! 

Castle Films snap the weariest job- 
ber out of his off-season day-dreams 
and give him enthusiasm for your 
company, your product, his profits! 
Castle Films bring Speed! Action! 
Music! Drama! to the men behind 
the counter who move your goods, 
and back up mere words 
with high-powered vivid 
proofs. Castle Sound 
Films convince your cus- 
tomers that what you say 
is true, what you sell is 


it blocks the way! 


sound, what you have is what they 
want, Action that produces reaction 
to your product. 

To go into market, factory, and 
workshop and find sales drama is 
one thing. To transfer that drama 
to an audience is another — and 
harder! Castle does it all, from 
script to screen, and does it well. 


CASTLE FILMS 


Twenty years’ experience has 
showed us how to make motion pic- 
tures that are thoroughly efficient, 
thoroughly economical. If there’s 
a picture in your business, we'll 
find it. If not, we'll tell you. 
FINALLY—all you need to show 
Castle Sound Films is the NEW port- 
able, fire-proof 16 mm. sound-on-film 
projector — suitcase size. 
It costs you nothing to 
find out what Castle Films 
have done for some of the 
largest businesses. Adver- 


tising agencies recognized. 


Producers — Distributors—Exhibitors of BUSINESS MOTION PICTURES 


R.C.A. Building, Rockefeller Centre, New York City » Wrigley Building, Chicago « Pacific Coast, Claus Spreckels Building, San Francisco 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending February 1, 1934 


Washington has 
primed the busi- 
ness pump 
through its many 
recovery measures. 
The President, as 
he drove home in 
his address at the opening of Congress, sees a definite end 
to Government spending. Private business must pick up 
and carry on—if private business is to continue. 


Watch Loans 


and Investments 


e @ e Loans and investments of the banks measure 
the total of bank deposits and these latter in turn determine 
the total of spending power, since 90 per cent of the coun- 
try’s business is done by checks. Therefore the figures which 
deserve the most careful study during coming months are 
the weekly reports of the Federal Reserve system. They 
are made public each Tuesday and are published by leading 
newspapers. 


e e e If the total of loans and investments begins to 
show good gains from week to week, this may be taken as 
a definite indication that good business gains are in the 
making. 


e e e Another widely-published weekly figure of great 
importance currently is the car loadings report. In the 
middle of 1929 car loadings pointed to the end of the bull 
market. Loadings which represented consumption of goods 
lagged behind those going into production. At the mo- 
ment the condition is reversed: merchandise L.C.L. and 
miscellaneous shipments are outstripping in gains the heav- 
ier bulk products which go into production. This is a 
favorable sign. 


@ e@ e The survey made by C. W. Young & Company, 
investment managers, in 200 important industrial and agri- 
cultural communities, shows that the majority of business 
men expect a. gradual improvement in trade the first six 
months of this year. Seventy-seven per cent of the reports 
stated that the spendable incomes of their communities have 
increased materially; 7.3 per cent pointed to a slight in- 
crease; 15.7 per cent reported no gains. 


@ @ e Back in 1923 Jesse Livermore, bull operator 
extraordinary and one-time “boy plunger,”’ was bullish and 
advised the public to that effect. Last week he again called 
in the newspaper men, telling them in no uncertain terms 
that he believes one of the greatest constructive eras is at 
hand, and that in his opinion President Roosevelt will go 
down in history as the greatest industrial leader the world 
has ever known. He argues that we now have in operation 
in the United States a new ideal for the operation of in- 
dustry which will give the masses a larger and more just 
proportion of their efforts, thereby inevitably increasing the 
purchasing power of the citizens—and that this cannot help 
but create, eventually, a larger demand for every kind of 
article. 


@® @ e Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, in his current bulletin, calls attention to 
the fact that for the first time since January, 1929, a new 
year has begun with general business activity at a higher 
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level than it was at the beginning of the previous year, 
and with a greater volume of industrial production. 


@ e@ e The first annual reports to come through show 
profit gains over 1932. For example, out of 18 food com- 
panies reporting, ten showed increases, and the grand total 
for the group was a 1933 profit of 23.2 million dollars as 
against 13.5 million the previous year. 


e@ e e Recommended for reading: ‘Industry and the 
Recovery Act,” by Eugene G. Grace, president of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation, in the February Scribner's. He 
makes some interesting observations about distribution, such 
as the fact that, before NRA, sales departments were so 
occupied in constant daily bickering on prices that a thor- 
oughgoing study of distribution had to be relegated to the 
background. The article is decidedly worth-while. 


Industrial reports during the 
fortnight were favorable as a 
whole. Liquor sales helped to 
hold retail business well above 
last year. 

Prices: The Irving Fisher All- 
Commodity Wholesale Index as 
of January 29 stood at a new peak of 72.5, slightly above 
the October high. . . . A similar index, compiled by the 
New York Journal of Commerce, rose to 73.1 during the 
past week, thereby equaling the level of the corresponding 
week in 1931, and setting a new high for the past three 
years The index at this time last year was 62.8 and was 
60 two years ago. ; 


Business 
Sign Posts 


Construction: Contract totals in December, as prepared 
by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, were larger than those 
reported for any other month since October, 1931.  Pri- 
vately financed contracts showed an encouraging increase. 


Car Loadings: Current weeks are. running about 10 per 
cent over last year. 


Security Prices: Common stock averages are approximate- 
. . Bond sales on the New 


ly at the July, 1933, high. . 


The first ten 
motor shows 
in the country 
had a paid at- 
tendance 63 
per cent great- 
er than last 
year, and pa- 
trons no long- 
er brought up 
the embarras- 
sing question, 
“What shall 
we use for 
money?” 


Ewing Galloway Photo 


York Stock Exchange during the week ending January 20 
reached the highest total in ten years. 


Steel Output: Early in January there was a slight recession 
from December, but producers expect a 40 per cent rate 
before the end of the month, with a possible 50 per cent in 
March. 


Electrical Output: For the past six weeks there has been 
a continuous improvement in the rate of gain with the 
average approximately 10 per cent higher than last year. 


Failures: Three hundred and twenty-eight last week, ac- 
cording to Dun & Bradstreet, as against 691 a year ago. 


Ford made 
54,000 cars 
last month, 
and the ten- 
tative Feb- 
ruary sched- 
ule is for 
60,000 units. . . . Chevrolet reports orders on hand for 


100,000 units. . . . Plymouth Corporation has $21,000,000 
worth of new business on its books, and the Chrysler 
plants, as a whole, have 43,000 men on their payrolls, 
compared with 22,000 last year. . . . Some other companies 
reporting increased orders are Hudson, Buick, Oldsmobile, 
Pontiac, Cadillac and Packard. .. . 


Motors Point Way 
to Bigger Sales 


e @ e Automotive cities, other than Detroit, are seeing 
an upturn. Flint has 15,000 more persons at work than a 
year ago; Pontiac, 3,000 more; South Bend and Kenosha, 
several thousand more. . . . More advance orders have been 
received this year by Cadillac than for the past five years. 
. . . Retail sales of new passenger cars in Wayne County 
during the first half of January increased 17.7 per cent 
over the corresponding period in December, but were 8.5 
per cent below January last year, when dealers were stocked 
with new models. . . . Because of the tool-makers strike, 
most producers were unable to make deliveries of new 
models in January. 


@ @ e The National Retail Dry Goods Association 
members closed the year with a sales decrease of 3.4 per 
cent, compared with 1932, but three Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts—Atlanta, Dallas and Cleveland—showed gains. 


e@ @e e A & P’s dollar volume in December showed 
the first increase over the same period a year ago since 
September, 1930. 


@ e@ e There's a sign of better business in Pullman 
Company sales. In December they disposed of: 20,089 
single occupancy sections as compared with 12,917 in 
December, 1932. 


@ @ e The unexpected demand for merchandise since 
the turn of the year caught Philadelphia retail merchants 
with low stocks. . . . Boston and New England merchants 
report January sales larger than any similar month in four 
years. .. . More buyers are registered at the Merchandise 
Mart, in Chicago, than at any other Winter period, and 
Repeal has caused glassware sales to break all records. .. . 
Shipments of automotive parts from the Cleveland area are 
from 50 to 100 per cent in excess of a year ago. . . . The 
Minneapolis-Moline Implement Company made its first 
large foreign shipment of farm machinery since 1929... . 
Department store sales in the Kansas City Federal Reserve 
district increased 64 per cent in December over November 
—the largest Christmas gain on record. .. . Atlanta bank 
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Reprints of Significant Trends are available at 5 cents each. 


clearings in January averaged 35 per cent over a year ago— 
a much larger gain than the country as a whole. . . . Sales 
of chain stores in the last six months of 1933 showed an 
increase of 6.6 per cent over the corresponding six months 
of 1932, whereas in the first half of the year they showed 
a decrease of 10.07 per cent. 


Product Engineering, 
a McGraw-Hill pub- 
lication, has made a 
survey in 362 manv- 
facturing companies, 
which shows _ that 
91 per cent are con- 
tinuing design activities undiminished, or planning in- 
creased product development work for 1934. The total 
is nearly twice as large as a year ago. Eighty-one per cent 
of the companies are developing new products in their 
present lines; 29 per cent are developing new products in 
the new line; and 21 per cent brought out new products or 
new models in 1933. 


New Products; 
New Designs 


e e e Florida hotels report the best season in years. 
This isn’t exactly pleasing to publishers who now are 
receiving notices to the effect that as the Florida hotels are 
filled up the proprietors would like to defer further ad- 
vertising until the Spring and Summer. 


@ @ e Chevrolet introduced an innovation last week 
in announcing that quoted prices in the future will be 
delivered prices rather than f.o.b. prices. (For an inter- 
esting analysis of the automobile situation see the SM- 
Ross Federal survey on page 86). 


@ e e Farmers in the three states of Minnesota, North 
Dakota and South Dakota will receive allotment bonus 
payments on wheat, corn and hogs totaling $66,000,000. 
They will get an additional $15,000,000 on corn loans. 


@ @ e The Cigar Makers’ International Union has of- 
fered to turn over a $50,000 fund annually to the cigar 
industry for advertising purposes if the industry will ‘‘re- 
frain from all opposition to complete organization and 
unionization of its plants.” They point out that while 
this sum isn’t a large one, it can command advertising 
which ordinarily would require an outlay of perhaps a 
quarter of a million dollars, because the union can get the 
backing of the 5,000,000 A. F. of L. workers. 


@ @ e The Pennsylvania Railroad has expanded its 
store-door pick-up and delivery freight service far beyond 
the limit it first contemplated, and now has gone into the 
business of delivering merchandise for department stores 
to their customers in the suburbs and outlying districts. 


e@ e e Are the ‘Super-markets” on the run? In New 
England, most of the imitators of the Big Bear Market are 
said to be closed and current reports on that outfit are 
more bearish than bullish. 


@ ee H. K. McCann, head of McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., believes that the government is trying to discredit 
advertising. He views with some alarm last week’s order 
to District of Columbia oil companies which sell and ad- 
vertise quality products to increase their prices one-half 
cent per gallon above the prices charged for the non- 
advertised products. The Washington branch of Standard 
of New Jersey refused to raise its price and NRA ad- 
ministrators may try to take disciplinary action. 
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Eugene G. Grace (right) president of 
Bethlehem Steel, in an article in the 
current “Scribner’s,” makes this inter- 
esting prediction: “With changes in 
marketing practices there comes a 
new utility for advertising, especially 
in those companies which make semi- 
finished products. Until recently, the 
steel industry and industries of a 
similar type have been extremely 
moderate in the use of advertising. 
Sales were influenced by all sorts of 
concessions, now prohibited under 
codes. We now face a very different 
situation. Selling will be on the basis 
of service, quality, integrity. Adver- 
tising programs will cull out and 
catch the attention of prospective cus- 
tomers at the time when they are 
ready to buy, giving active leads to 
the sales force, and saving the waste 
motion of calling on inactive pros- 


pects.” 


Arthur R. Herske (left), new vice- 
president and general manager of 
sales for American Radiator, founded 
radio station WTAM, Cleveland, back 
in the days when he was superin- 
tendent of power in the Willard 
Storage Battery Company. Three years 
ago he went to American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corporation as 
sales promotion manager. Immedi- 
ately Mr. Herske got a coast-to-coast 
hook-up, talked on the modernization 
of heating. “Stress comfort, con- 
venience and cleanliness, not the story 
of cast-iron,” he told radiator sales- 
men. Result: Although new con- 
struction was declining in volume, 
modernization formed a large per- 
centage of the company’s business. 
The present promotion is his reward. 


» 


Wide World 


1934 


After 47 years of private brand manu- 


facturing, Frank H, Lee Company, Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, is embarking on an 
advertising campaign to establish its name 
with consumers. Alfred G. Keeshan, 
(right) has resigned as vice-president of 
the Knox Hat Company, Inc., and sales 
manager in charge of the Knox, Dunlap 
and Byron divisions of the Hat Cor. 
poration of America, to head up the Lee 
sales department. He will become as- 
sistant to the president and will have 
charge of both sales and advertising. 


Louis A. Pelton (right) says “olive oil” 
to Grocery Store Products, Inc., where 
he was sales manager for eight years, and 
becomes general manager of the Pom- 
peian Olive Oil Corporation, Baltimore. 


Courtney Johnson (left), formerly on 
the General Motors executive sales staff. 
and before that general sales manager of 
Hudson, will step on the gas for Nash 
and Lafayette as general sales manager. 
His job is equipped with quick pick-up, 
for, though introduced only a few weeks 
ago, the new Nash Lafayette already 
recorded some votes of first preference 
in its price class in four markets in the 
Ross Federal Service, Inc., survey, re- 


ported on page 86. 


In the February 15 Issue: 


Another Sales Management Survey, 


made for us' by Ross Federal Service, Inc., New York, fourth in 


this exclusive series. 


Others will appear in consecutive issues 


throughout 1934. Subscribe or renew now to assure yourself of 


getting these investigations. 


The entire supply of January 1 


and 15 issues was exhausted within a week following publication. 


What Cars-Tires-Oils-Gas W11] 
Lead the 1934 Sales Parade? 


HAT brands of motor 
cars, tires, oils and gasoline 
will be the biggest sellers 
in 1934? 

The third SALES MANAGEMENT- 
Ross Federal Survey is not presented 
as a positive answer to the question, 
but rather as a definite indication of 
January trends in fifteen metropolitan 
major markets having a trading area 
population of 38,465,000. 

Ross investigators covered motor 
car owners and prospects in these 
cities all the way from bookkeepers 
to presidents of million-dollar com- 
panies. The interviews were secured 
from January 11 to 22. Practically all 


interviews were with men. The 
largest group classifications were 
manufacturers, advertising agencies, 


other service organizations, local dis- 
tributors (outside of the automotive 
field) , er men and newspa- 
per workers and executives. 

Approximately half of the question- 
naires were filled out by men whose 
business it is to observe advertising 
and personal —— 

They include sales and advertising 
executives of such companies as Pep- 
perell, Lever Brothers, New York 
Central Lines, Procter & Gamble, 
Andrew Jergens, Coca-Cola, Hole- 
proof Hosiery, A. T. & T., A & P, 
Upson Company, Anheuser-Busch, 
Lambert Pharmacal, Kroger, Gruen, 
Crosse & Blackwell, Brown Durrell, 
Koppers Coke, Carnegie Steel, Para- 
mount, Warner Brothers, Gimbel 
Stores, Jordan Marsh, Austin Com- 
pany, Scott Paper, Fels & Co., Gen- 
eral Electric, Salada, P. A. Geier, 
Postal, Willard Storage Battery, Stone 
& Webster, Alemite, Apex Rotarex, 
A. G. Spalding, Morton Salt, Hart 
Schaffner & Marx, Falstaff Brewing, 
Sun Maid, California Olive Associa- 
tion, Standard Brands, Folger, Ha- 
waiian Pineapple. 

Also heads, account executives and 
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Concerning the Drug and 
Grocery Surveys 


In answer to many questions 
from readers: lack of space 
made it impossible to show the 
relative ranking of any but the 
leading brands. For example, 
out of 340 brands mentioned in 
the grocery survey, only 50 
could be listed in the “Total” 
column. The editors will be 
pleased to furnish upon request 
the rankings of other products in 
the drug and grocery surveys. 


space buyers of more than a hundred 
advertising agencies, including J. 
Walter Thompson, D'Arcy, N. W. 
Ayer, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Kastor, 
Venable-Brown, BBDO, Thompson- 
Koch, Oswald, Keeler & Stites, 
Blackman, Eastman-Scott, Young & 
Rubicam, Hancock Payne, Joseph 
Katz, Reincke-Ellis-Youngreen-Finn, 
Mitchell Faust, George J. Kirkgasser, 
Henri Hurst & McDonald, Johnson 
Read, Hays MacFarland, Stack Goble, 
Critchfield, Gardner, Nelson Ches- 
man, Lockford Shackleford, Brisacher, 
Doremus, Lord & Thomas, McCann- 
Erickson. 

The questionnaire was simple. “If 
you were to buy tomorrow an automo- 
bile delivering at less than $750, what 
make would it be?” The same basic 
question was repeated for the other 
classifications. 

The opinions represent a composite 


Agency Men Uncertain 


Only 53 per cent of the advertising 
agency men expressed a preference in 
all seven of the classifications. Don’t 
they read advertising—or do they read 
so much of it that they are confused 
by claims and counter-claims? 


judgment formed from advertising 
experience, reactions to personal sales- 
manship, word-of-mouth advertising, 
and general observation. In most of 
the cities the investigation was made 
prior to local automobile shows, and 
it is probably true that many men 
were not aware of all the talking 
points of the 1934 lines. Ford, for 
example, was the first of the low- 
priced makers to distribute his 1934 
cars to the showrooms, and this may 
have had an effect on the votes in 
this class of cars. Incidentally, the 
preference tally in the low-priced 
group coincides with actual sales 
figures for December and early Janu- 
ary, which show Ford leading the 
pack. 

One of the most striking character- 
istics of the survey is the relatively 
large number of answers which indi- 
cate uncertainty. Under that heading 
(abbreviated NC, meaning ‘no 
choice,” in the table), are grouped 
such answers as “don’t know—would 
shop around—they are all good,” et 
cetera. 

Professional advertising men, sales 
executives and newspaper men made 
such an answer far more frequently 
than doctors, lawyers, clerks, shop- 
keepers, and the like. 

Ford, General Motors and Chrysler 
in 1933 accounted for about 90 per 
cent of all cars sold in the American 
market. Their cars in this survey rep- 
resented about 80 per cent. The two 
figures are, of course, not directly 
comparable, as the SALES MANAGE- 
MENT-Ross Federal questionnaire was 
so worded as to assume that the man 
being questioned could buy and might 
possibly buy a car in each of the four 
classifications. We are not predicting 
a four-car-in-every-garage year —al- 
though indications point to a big jump 
in automotive sales. 

We believe that all abbreviations in 

(Continued on page 110) 
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IF I WERE TO BUY TOMORROW— 
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Depression Days Expense Accounts 
Still in Order, but Rising Prices Are 


Forcing Some Adjustments Upward 


Two hundred companies reported to Sales Manage- 
ment last week on present practices in handling 
salesmen’s expense accounts; about 10 per cent said 
that some increases in allowances have already been 
made, notably for hotel, food and auto expense. 


(SALES MANAGEMENT wishes to extend 
generous measures of thanks to all sales 
executives who cooperated in making the 
facts and figures here presented available. 
So many reports and letters were received 
that each could not be acknowledged per- 
sonally—THE EpITORS.) 


if the face of rising prices in 


hotel accommodations, gasoline, 

food and other items that are 

part of a salesman’s usual ex- 
pense account, most companies are 
making a desperate effort to postpone 
the time when the expense account 
allowance schedules set during the 
heart of the depression will have to 
be altered upward. 

When SALES MANAGEMENT last 
week asked several hundred sales ex- 
ecutives to report on current practices 
on expense accounts, about 10 per 
cent said either that some adjustments 
had already been made or that some 
changes were being considered. 

The greatest number of increases 
in allowances were made for hotel 
accommodations, food and auto ex- 
penses. These increases affected 
averages, as compared with SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S similar survey made 
in February, 1932, very little—un- 
doubtedly because many concerns cut 
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expense accounts still further during 
late °32 and early 33. 

Estimates as to what constitutes 
“reasonable” expense per day for a 
man in a large city run from $3.50 
to $15. Similar estimates for a small 
city, from $3.00 to $12. Average for 
the first group for 58 companies was 
$7.50, compared with $7.70 (for fifty 
companies) in February, 1932. Aver- 
age for the second group, for 55 com- 
panies, was $5.40 compared with 
$5.60 in 1932. 

Few and very limited appropria- 
tions for entertainment of customers 
confirm the practical elimination of 
this pre-1929 custom, probably for 
some time to come, by the majority 
of firms. Judging from the reports, 
many manufacturers are not par- 
ticularly interested in encouraging 
better personal appearance of their 
men, a relatively small percentage 
allowing expenses for valet, shoe 
shines and laundry. 

Transportation charges, whether by 
auto, railroad or bus, are granted by 
almost all companies, although in one 
or two cases items like bridge tolls 
(which, in some territories such as the 
Mid-Hudson in New York, amount to 
quite a tidy sum in a month's time) 
now come out of the salesman’s own 
pocket. 

Of interest to all companies that 
travel salesmen east of Chicago is the 
forthcoming meeting of presidents of 
the eastern railroads with a committee 
from southern and western lines, 
which sooner or later will probably 
result in lower passenger rates for the 
East. This meeting will be held some 
time before March 10, and, at the 
eastern presidents’ conference, to be 
held shortly thereafter, eastern road 
officials will decide whether the report 
of the results of lowered fares in the 
other sections is sufficiently good to 
justify reductions in the territory from 


Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard. If 
the same rate scale as now applies in 
the West is adopted in the eastern 
section (3 cents per mile on one-way 
tickets, 214 cents on round-trip 
tickets, with no Pullman surcharge), 
substantial savings will accrue to 
firms that are operating sales forces by 
train in eastern markets. 

To return for a moment to reports 
recording increases in allowances: an 
oil company tells SALES MANAGE- 
MENT that expenses for their men are 
up from 7 to 10 per cent. Fifty cents 
a day more for hotels and meals has 
been granted by a rubber company, 
although this firm’s rate for both is 
still low compared with the average: 
$2.50 for rooms, and $2 a day for 
meals. A hardware concern says ex- 
penses are up about 15 per cent for 
their men. Weber, Costello Company 
has granted increases for rooms and 
meals. Taylor Chain has increased 
auto allowances. Colonial Stove es- 
timates a rise of 10 per cent during 
the past several months in their cost 
of keeping men in the field. Under- 
wood Coal and Supply has increased 
a former $35 a month for auto allow- 
ances to $40 a month. 


The Trend toward Commission 


In SALES MANAGEMENT for Janv- 
ary 15 (“Hotels Fight to Regain 
Salesmen’s Patronage Lost to Tourist 
Camps’), it was reported that the 
American Hotel Association, alarmed 
at the loss of regular commercial busi- 
mess to tourist camps and other 
“wayside” houses, was initiating 4 
campaign to regain this trade. With 
dozens of manufacturers limiting room 
expense from $1.50 to $2.50 nightly, 
it is easy to understand why many 
men have been using the dollar-a-night 
places. Even where a reasonably re- 
spectable hotel has a $2.50 or less 
minimum, a salesman who arrives late 
at night without reservations often 
finds none of the minimum rate ac- 
commodations available. Thus he is 
left with the choice of paying the 
difference out of his own pocket of 
hunting up a tourist’s home. 

And, as one sales manager com- 
mented, ‘When this happens you can 

(Continued on page 90) 
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1934 SURVEY OF SALESMEN’S EXPENSE ACCOUNT PRACTICES 


METHOD OF ITEMS ALLOWED : 
OPERATION Maxi- | Maxi- 
es Tel Enter —— ay 3 [pm 
COMPANY me tomek “ae R. ae tat. Lrips| a |Val- Shoe|Laun-| Ste-] tainment Allowance [Pe eT Stall” 
~ IC us _| et |Shine| dry | no. o 2 ; 
Allowance rm Meals ee Tel _— City City 
AUTOMOTIVE AND OIL 
Bartles-Shepherd Oil Co.......... See | een Ree Meee ee, Sere Itemized |----- 5 eee 
Louisiana Oil Refinin “e- ocee en Sel A A EY 2 Re Ee ee Ree See” : 3.50 
Richfield Oil Corp. of N. Y... ceo VES EVE ST A heovce af Toews Vv $0 monthly1} 9-00 6.00 
Skelly Oil Co...........000- oe Ee ES SPE ES AE efeccevccoes Flat Mthly.2 3.50 
ee Serer SiVvi¥stiVv¥vivsgivst ¥ Viv Vv an, sececcceioocecoce 
ES RETR WRC wer te a Ree eer en Seen ee A eee eee sheatiidlen y | 6.00 | 4.50 
DRUGS 
SE  ncsnasncketesnes Beccrieeebeiee Vv "ALAR ALARA Tre TTT Viv L. .06 8.00 | 7.00 
qongeee & Johnson..... Oe eccccce occccccececess Vv VI VL VA LA | Vo Jeccclecccclececs eens Vv 1034  Jrceeceeede creccee 
ational Cellulose Corp.........}Je..seeeeeeeees Vv Vivivilvilviv Vv Viv Vv "08 [vececccebccceces 
Dr. Ward’s Medical Co.....00202+fecccsccccccces ESD focecd ST A lovee] VO leccalecceslevecelpecs L. .05 3.50 3.00 
Confidential.........+.s+eseeeeee 4.50 Day Joccescfecccccsese Vi VN] Ao Jocce] VW Jeccclecccclececcleccelecees err) juaees mn Oe eee 
icin dadacuncuycameiiescaboneknuce 3.50 ViviIvil vil viv] vl viv L. .08 10.00 8.00 
FOODS AND BEVERAGES 
Baker Extract Co...ccccccccccscce Poccccscccccccs v Fonekesus vecsianeet Wt ie ceveloesecorecs Flat 5.00 4.50 
The Best Foods, Inc..........++++ 2.00-4.00| V| Vi Vivi Vv ]- V leccesvcces 06 7.00 5.00 
Carey Salt Co.........2+0+0- 3.00 Sivsivsviwvsivdt J/ L Itemized 4.00 3.00 
J. B, Carr Biscuit Co........ ee Ee OE OS a soccloccccccese Flat [[receceee eoseoee 
College Inn Food Prod. Co 3.00 V focecl VW fecesl ¥ Le es eee 2-3 Day |---++ ++} eccccee 
Gerber Prod. Div., Freemont 
Canning Co,...cccccccccccccee Beccccccccecces Vv, Vi VIiV LVI Vv I Wo Jeo VS Losslestosasend 05 7.00 5.00 
Iowa Soap Co........seeeeeeeees $.75-4.25 Dagyl>s sooo cccccsccsfoceets cccfocccleccclocceloccclocccclocccelocceleccccecseel.. cccecccccs 4.25 3.75 
Framhoe Peas, Ine....0.00000200s Poccsccccccccce 2.00-2.50]...- VW | Vl Vi Vv | Vo Jeoeee Vv L. Itemized 7.00 6.00 
Midland Flour Milling Co........]..........0.. Vv VIL VL VA | V1 A Jeccclecccclecces L. Itemized [f-+:+:+++f-*: ercee 
Morton Salt Co.....ccseseccccccefecccccccscsece 2.50 Vi VIL VI] VI o J[eccelencceleoees Vv . own 5.00 4.00 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. _ RE, ERT ar JV Siw ka wT Vv Viv Vv 06 Arececcccdoesccccs 
Purity Baking Co...........+++++ Some Flat 3 1.50 = focccfeccefecee] V1 VW | Vo Jocccclecece Vv ‘04 6.00 4.50 
Rochester Packing Co., Inc......]]......2eseee0s 5.00 facccleccoleccefecse! VW [occcleccvoleccsoleccsfoccovecece Itemized || None | 4.00 
Rumford Chemical Works.......]}.......2.2000 Vv wooed W Ip V 1A [eecclesecclocscchescelocvessnes . 05 4.00 3.50 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc..]}.........02000| Wo feceeeeeeee wt Lieceks VS 1 Vo levcclecccclecccelecseloccerceesel.. 5 pie se Me 6.00 5.00 
HARDWARE, PAINT & natn 
American Flyer Mfg. Co.. coo CSO Day |oeccecfeccccccccslocceloce -|- seceloccelocceclsosesios | eee 6.50 6.00 
ee a Sa Se -50 Viv Se ee A ee eer : Xi) ae Oe eee 
eT OS Oe ee, Ree eee 3.50-4.00; J| Vi V|l|_ Vivi Vv JV JV Itemized Tf = 
Standard Varnish Works........+]]........e0000% 50 FLAS SLA E A fowcshocccelssecs v Itemized 6.00 4.25 
ete ngs canesescwcenc. ocaccakens 2.50-3.00} / | V od Eg Ree Ree ~V L Itemized }}-+-+++**]-*++> tee 
INDUSTRIAL 
Bridgeport Brass Co..........+++ Be JV Wee 26 2 oe ee eee Viv J rae Pee ee 
Buckeye Twist Drill Co.......... bi J WS 2a ae Ae eee eee JV J 06 7.50 5.00 
Crescent sou COrcccccccccvececs bare Vv Vi tititiv¥ivsgt ¥i viv Vv Co. owned secccccobecces eee 
Kimble Glass Co.. Be 2065OG Sid i fi 1 1A beewee af Benes J ROBO Bo cccctc ° 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc.....]... Vv Vi VL VV EVA | A fecccleccvclececs V L. —. 2 10.00 8.00 
Neva Clog Prod. Co..........-+ Vv wee oe eae ee a i eee eS V Itemized 7.00 5.00 
rrr eee Vv VIVIiVvVI[_ VIL viv] Vv] vo feo L. 0358  ececcccefecces eee 
Saginaw Stamping & Tool Co.... 5.00 Bott A heccel VM beeccdesvcelesess Vv Vv Itemized || 10.00 6.00 
Seymour Prod. Co.........++++++ Vv Vivivilviviv Vv Viv Vv Ff 8.00 6.00 
S. G. Taylor Chain Co... cvese Vv VIVI VIL VI VI vo Jeoeee Viv L. Itemized || 12.00 9.00 
Weber Engine Co..........2+++++ Vv Vivil[vilvivivlil vl viv  Bcscceewens 10.00 { 7.00 
bo a eee 4.00 Vivivivilvilvl v VS 1 A [esecceveee 06 12.00 8.00 
JEWELRY AND OPTICAL 
SSS ee eee 2.00-2.50} J | V | V1 VW | Vo Jecceleccccloccceleoee L. 10 Mo. 06 7.50 
Shur-On Standard Optical Co.... }..........200- 3.50 AR ARARAGAL 4 Vv yf REE PEs" Perreekerr: 6.00 5.00 
cng cain scenievetdned ecaccessaeeces Vv Viviviviv Vv Viv L Itemized || 10.00 
tac danedmeeetankebe Manic ced cahaw Vv of i Vo lescel SIV 1 A lescce of ) ef Leawevendee Itemized || 10.00 
MEN’S AND WOMEN’S waar 
Berskhire Knitting Mills.. 2 ee a een, ROGGE of fal bal Ta 1 A Esddakscacsdessas J 5. .07 SBME Eivcacdce 
Hood Rubber DE Scanccdnn i ceacgnwsdaase Vv ceocclecceleccel Wf wt lesceheocecelesevelsese | # Itemized seeeceretvesesese 
Se I ink 5.66060404044 Bicccewenvesses Vv ViVvivivivivd Vv Viv Vv Y _t Sees eee . 
WOE BEE: CBiccccsecccccsesse Besccacceoseees Vv VIVE ASL AAV ET A Jocvese if Tswns } Teemized feo -ccccchecccccce 
avi cd ana haben owiGeeaeadies Vv Wee se gs ee eS «ee ee See JV J 5.00 Day | 10.00 8.00 
Sad cciedenscivddédssdlicn cbacicasadexs 2.00 ee Sele ee ee es ee RE RE ee ) 3-5 Day 8.00 6.00 
PAPER AND STATIONERY 
ey eS re 4.00 oh af hiacekt WP Licccdevans OO i actaksaweanes .055 BOD Biccésecs 
Chas. M. Higgins & a. ecvcceesne Flat 9.00 — fiocscccdcccccccccs Hn ene SON SN A SE See ee a Mesa ee: 9.00 7.00 
C. P. Lesh Paper Co.. (abbwalicwnadamateeens 3.00 we Ss ee hee aoe eee 0 eee 25 Mo. City |-++++++efeeeee ose 
.055 County’ 
Nashua Gum’d & Coated Ppr. Co. }}............+- Vv Vivivilviviv Vv of Liveskensachnass .07 8.00 6.00 
, aN RRR Stone a ae PRO Eivsncdbecrsineecs oD aE! eee ae 2 Ee Sees Eee JV OG «6 Ep acnsettasenes 
BOT GE Elid veka<ovetiin Bictetancesevns 3.00-3.50} J/| Vi VI VvVI|_VvViv vA Viv Vv 06 8.50 6.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Atlanta Dental Supply Co........+ f...csccesecees Vv coos] VL VA 1 A | Vo Jeccelececcleceeeleccelecsececees 06 — Jewseveee 4.00 
putographic a eee JV oR 2 eg ee FS 6 ee Sl a ee Se ney .035 7.00 5.00 
elding Hemingway Corticelli Co. ER re Be ‘ eee aes Pe gg ae ee tJ) SR ete: f° 2 Seer ee 
Buescher Band Instrument Co.. 60.00 Weald |o0ccccbecccccccccleccsleccsleccclc soslaveslone dies snetetoscbusecheedsexeeen .04 10.00 5.00 
oD OS. ees Sea pee Vv Viviviviviv V |eceee v L. .05 15.00 | 12.00 
A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co. |.............. Vv V feces] V1 AV | VA Jeceeleeecelevees V |cccesecece 04 6.00 4.00 
Bastern Rack Prod. IGC.c0cecsece Poccesccccccces v cose] VI VA | VI Vo Joccelececelecces v L. Itemized® ]].....-++eess+e0- 
Hygrade Sylvania Corp......c00++ feccccecccceces Vv VIiVIV | VI Vv] Oo Jeo Viv JV .05 10.00 6.00 
2 8) eRe 3.00 Lonlawesiaeseh OF 1 Wt Licscicsscelbxees Lh. Co. owned | 8.00 7.00 
re. A SPC RRRRRREE RRO IE 2.50 Vi | Vo [eves] V Jeceeleceeelecceelenes L. .04 7.50 5.00 
Fruiseaberry Food Prod. Se NS, i ERS SR, eee I ben Fai! SP a KR ES RR gen ee Cee. en ect - 
PORN PUNO Gin cccccecece Bvcncccedeovees Vv Viviviviviv Vv Viv JV .05 8.00 7.00 
Underwood Coal & ‘Supply iintiieredecuckcess BSD licccloccetecest VW | VO lescalsveselssses Vv 1. 40 Mo.7 6.00 5.00 
OM ssi uss iakpeavaekdeane ens dsevarewsd 2.50  |ocecleccelecee] Vi | Vi Jeccclececeleccccleccslecsecccens 4.00 Day || 5.00 4.50 
OME ME OP RE Ein do ckcnses Iesexsscecesoes Vv Vivi Viv] Vv] vO Jeeeee Viv Vv .05 8.00 5.00 


1—In a few special cases, $50 plus 2 %4c per mile. 


2—Gas, oil and grease allowe 
3— oom and meals only. 
4—Plus $30 monthly depreciation. 


extra. 


5—Company pays taxes, garage, insurance and depreciation. 


&—$35 monthly depreciation. 


7—Salesmen own cars; company pays gas, oil, tires, greasing, washing. 


L—Expenses limited to fi 


re following. 
Figures under “Hotel an 


Meals” specify limit on hotel room rate. 

In reading the above table, the absence of checks in the columns for hotel 
expense and rail and interurban transportation does not mean that these 
items are not allowed, but that the men travel exclusively by car. Where 
there are checks, and where data are also given on automobiles, companies 
use both methods of transportation. 
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hardly blame the man for charging up 
$2.50 on his expense account and feel- 
ing perfectly justified in doing so.” 

The. trend toward straight commis- 
sion afrangements, which was brought 
on by the depression, bobs up in the 
mass of reports in notations from 
more than fifty companies that their 
men afe now all on drawing account 
and straight commission, or straight 
commission alone. 

B. Kuppenheimer men get 6 per 
cent on sales to cover commissions and 
expenses. Virginia Sweet Foods have 
mpomegt elimimated expense accounts 

y new arrangements for each of their 
three groups of field men: the city 
sales force, driving trucks and deliv- 
ering for cash to independent retailers, 
works on straight commission, payable 
weekly. The men buy gas and oil, 
but the company maintains the trucks 
and services them. The men operat- 
ing elsewhere in the state get $20 
weekly guarantee, plus commissions in 
varying degree, depending upon items 
sold and weekly volume. The broker 
supervisors drive their own cars and 
get $65 a week for salary and ex- 
penses, plus an over-riding commission 
on all business from their territories. 
The company pays pe and wire ex- 
penses, postage and bridge and ferry 
tolls for this group. 


Pro Straight Commission 


N. J. Dietz, director of sales, com- 
ments, ‘Under the old system a lot 
of men spent more time making up 
their expense accounts than they did 
working, and the poorest men had the 
biggest expense accounts. A good 
salesman wants to share in his earn- 
ings—a poor man is afraid to.” 

Some years ago Foy Paint Company, 
Cincinnati, operated on an itemized ex- 
pense basis not to exceed $50 a week, 
but this has been eliminated during 
the past four years. Now 75 per cent 
of their sales force operates on draw- 
ing accounts, the other 25 per cent on 
straight commission. 

On January 1 of last year Ditzler 
Color Company, makers of automotive 
and industrial finishing materials, put 
their salesmen on a minimum salary 
and commission basis. Under this 
plan the men pay their own expenses. 

“We took this step,” says Neil A. 
Fleming, sales manager, “because we 
found the salesmen were not keeping 
down their expenses in proportion to 
the then low living costs. In fact, 
on checking back our 1932 expenses, 
we found that in practically every case 
they equalled the man’s expenses in 
1929. 

“This change in the method of 
handling our expense account has re- 
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duced the labor in the office, and has 
done away with our having to check 
the men on their expenses—and that 
is always a delicate matter. What is 
more, it has decreased the actual cost 
of sales in all territories without de- 
creasing the income of the men.” 

Skinner Manufacturing Company, 
Omaha, uses straight commission. In 
a few exceptional case$ drawing ac- 
counts varying from $40 to $75 a 
week are allowed, depending upon the 
man and the territory. Drawing ac- 
counts are, of course, charged back 
against commission earned. 


Expenses Based on Profit 


Another man who has eliminated 
his expense account worries is T. V. 
Du Bois, president the Du Bois Soap 
Company. Says he: “The new plan 
(drawing accounts against commis- 
sions) has worked for several years, 
has cut costs, and has been more sat- 
isfactory to our men.” 

Keystone Chemical Company pays 
70 per cent of commissions due, each 
week, and the balance of 30 per cent 
when the account is paid. R. J. Tyr- 
rell, president, says each man has a 
protected territory and gets credit for 
all mail and phone business there- 
from. 

H. W. Lucknow, of William 
Volker & Company, makers of win- 
dow shades and rollers, tells us about 
his plan for a graduated scale of 
traveling expenses based on the gross 
profit the salesmen produce. This 
compensation, he says, covers both 
salary and traveling expense. 

“For the lower volume of business,” 
says Mr. Lucknow, ‘we pay more than 
we can really afford—this covered the 
conditions we experienced in the 
Spring of 1932—but as business im- 
proves our scale of compensation for 
each additional $1,000 of gross profit 
produced is cut down, so that in our 
upper levels of sales we are paying 
on a basis of our former ‘normal’ 
selling costs. 

“Our salesmen furnish their own 


= 
Anent Our Cartoon 

Some time ago the Aetna Life 

Insurance Company printed in 


their house organ, “The Life 
Aetna-izer,” a clever cartoon called 
“False Notes in the Sales Talk.” 
It was applied specifically to the 
selling of insurance. The editors 
of Sates MAnaceMenrt liked it so 
well they asked their own cartoon- 
ist, Emidio Angelo, to broaden 
the appeal in the idea to apply 
to any product. The facing page 
is the result. To Aetna and to 
Edgar Paul Herman, Aetna’s artist, 
suitable acknowledgments. — THE 
Eprtors. 


automobiles, pay all expenses coming 
in for sales meetings, and pay: their 
own telegrams sent to the house, but 
we assume all the entertaining of their 
customers when they come into sam- 
ple rooms without salesmen. 

“Our men are well satisfied with 
the present basis, and, as they get into 
higher sales levels, they will receive 
more money to take care of added 
traveling expenses and higher salaries 
as well. Our rates vary according to 
territories, with a base rate for city 
men who do no traveling, a combina- 
tion rate for men with part city and 
part country territory, and another 
rate for our all-country territories, 
varying according to the traveling ex- 
pense involved. Where a salesman 
travels in a sparsely settled section 
where his volume is small and where 
he has a large automobile expense, we 
pay enough compensation to offset his 
added expense.” 


Custom-made Drawing 
Accounts 


A drawing account based on aver- 
age sales from each territory for 
twelve months forms the basis of the 
commission plan used by E. C. Atkins 
and Company, Indianapolis. Men pay 
expenses out of this drawing account. 
The amount of the drawing account 
determines the salesman’s quota and 
all goods which a man sells each 
month in excess of quota pays him an 
additional amount, depending upon 
the percentage that has been estab- 
lished for his territory. 

Let Edward S. Norvell explain it: 
“As a definite case, if we allow a man 
a drawing account of $300 a month 
to cover his expenses and salary, his 
quota would be $3,000 a month. We 
pay 80 per cent of this the first of the 
month and the balance if the sales- 
man reaches his quota for the month. 
In addition, if the salesman should 
sell, say, $1,000 extra, he would re- 
ceive an extra amount at the end of 
the month figured at the rate of a set 
percentage. 

“Salesmen traveling in large citics, 
such as Chicago and New York, who 
do not have any expense except car- 
fare or local automobile expense, 
would receive a bonus figured at the 
rate of 5 per cent. Other salesmen 
are figured at 6, 7 or 8 per cent, de- 
pending on the character of their ter- 
ritory and the expense necessary to 
cover a thin territory or a territory 
that is fairly rich.” 

(Further comment on straight com- 
mission plans, and a summary of 
reports on automobile expenses, wi! 
appear in the next issue——THE Eb- 
ITORS. ) 
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Steaks, chops, chicken—broiled with the infra-red ray, juicy and sweet! 
That’s something new under the sun. The broiler, newfangled if anything 
is, was shown for the first time at the House Furnishings Exhibit in Chicago 
by the Round Oak Furnace Company, Dowagiac, Michigan. It will be on 
the market within a week or two. 

That meat does not crisp or smoke. Demonstrations on a two-pound 
steak showed that it cooked evenly, not seared on the outside and rare on 
the inside. Any juice that falls is basted back onto the steak. Very little 
does fall as the revolving motion causes the juices to flow back and forth 
on the steak. The portable model shown is priced under $30. 


Designin 


to Sell 


The suite of furniture designed last year by Lurelle 
Guild for the H. C. White Company, North Benning. 
ton, Vermont, met with such favor that Mr. Guild 
was commissioned this year to do a complete sun 
room ensemble. Typical of the pieces in it is 
“Lazybones,” a lounging chair so light it can lifted 
with a finger. It is adjustable to the comfort of 
persons of different heights. The suite is in bone. 
white enamel with black canvas, hand-processed in 
French blue, white and chromium. A complete sales 
promotion program for department stores stocking 
this suite and other Ezyrest furniture is provided by 


the Jaros-Robb Service, New York. 


am: spe oe a Ch ie 
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New telephone index designed for the Bates Manufacturing 
Company by Normal Bel Geddes. Says Mr. S. M. Babson, 
vice-president in charge of Bates’ sales and advertising, whereas 
the telephone index which this one replaced had appealed only 
to utility-minded business men and was therefore sold only 
through commercial stationers, the newly designed index also 
goes over with women. As a consequence the item gained for 
Bates entree into a very profitable group of outlets, such as 
department stores and gift shops. Abercrombie & Fitch, Lewis 
& Conger, Marshall Field, Lord & Taylor were a few of the 
stores which grabbed it for Christmas selling when it was 
introduced to the market on December 1. December, 1933, 
sales of Bates telephone index ran up a 100 per cent increase 
over December, 1932, sales, directly as a result of a design 
which opened for the item a heretofore untouched market. 


Many a home jelly-maker who has lamented the off-size 

tops of mayonnaise jars which prevent her from using 

them to the best advantage as jelly glasses will welcome 

Del Ray’s (San Francisco) new peanut butter jars. All 

three sizes bear on the label the statement, “This is a 

re-usable jar suitable for canning use with regulation 
rings.” Design by Owens-Illinois. 
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Standard Brands Gets 1,500 Dealers 
on Its ““Weekly Special’? Bandwagon 


How can we give our dealers a merchandising pro- 
gram that is simple enough and tangible enough to 
enlist and sustain their interest, and, at the same 


time, strong enough to do a selling job? It’s a 


problem many manufacturers face—and Standard 


Brands has found at least one answer. 


applauded and supported the 

merchandising plan tied up with 

Joe (“Wanna buy a duck?”) 
Penner’s weekly ‘Bakers’ Broadcast’’* 
that Standard Brands, Inc., sponsors 
of the entertainment in behalf of 
Fleischmann’s yeast, will pursue an 
intensified version of this same dealer 
help program throughout 1934. 

One important change is being 
made in the basic plan: the addition 
of a second item during the first week 
of each month instead of the continu- 
ous featuring of but one bakery item 
per week, and the broadening of the 
promotion to include more bakery 
products. The latter development is 
logical from both the baker’s and 
Standard Brands’ viewpoints—from 
the baker’s because cakes are wide 
margin items, and from Standard 
Brands’ because Fleischmann’s yeast 
has two little sister products, Fleisch- 
mann’s baking powder for bakers and 
Fleischmann’s frozen eggs. 

Since they sell something more than 
three-quarters of all the yeast used in 
this country, Standard Brands’ prin- 
cipal marketing problem is that of 
helping to build up the business of 
the bakers who are their customers. 
Many of the modern, well-lighted 
shops doing the best business in their 
towns are the result of cooperation 
between the baker and the Fleisch- 
mann merchandising service. 

The Bakers’ Broadcasts have been 
designed to embody a simple but ef- 
fective plan through which the retail 
baker can increase sales by selling a 
gteater variety of breads. Each week 
Standard Brands have been pushing 
one bakery specialty—butterfly buns, 
pecan rolls, coffee rings, doughnuts or 
whatever—announcing that it will be 
featured by local bakers throughout 
the following week. A variety of dis- 
play and advertising materials is fur- 


* Forty -nine NBC stations, 7:30 Sundays, 
E.S.T., with Ozzie Nelson and Harrier Hillard. 
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S: generously have retail bakers 


nished to all bakers who wish to 
participate to cash in on the demand 
created by the radio program at the 
point of sale. 

In the Fall of 1933 more than 1,500 
bakers tied up to the featured-specials 
program. These retailers used over 
7,000,000 package imserts, 13,500 
“Featured Today” cards for their win- 
dows, 28,000 window strips and 
22,180 ribbon reminders (worn by 
saleswomen). More than 200 bakers 
ordered tune-in cuts for use in news- 
paper advertising. 

To help bakers coordinate their 
selling efforts and time them accurate- 
ly to tie up with the radio broadcasts, 
and at the same time to furnish store 
display materials, Standard Brands 
has evolved an ingenious calendar. 
Each week's bakery special is identi- 
fied, and, bound as part of the 
calendar, under each month’s date 
sheet, are four brilliantly colored 
posters—one for each week—which 
can be torn off and used as window 
sheets. Smaller reproductions of 
these posters, on board, are furnished 
for use on counters and in windows. 

The new idea of featuring two 
items—one yeast-raised bread and one 
cake—for the first week of each month 
is aimed at further increasing sales 
for the retailer, Albert Pleus, manager 
of bakery promotion in the Advertis- 
ing Department for Standard Brands, 
told SALES MANAGEMENT. “We want 
to show bakers how easy it is to sell 
more breads and cakes by specific sug- 
tion,” he said. 

“Our bakers have two big prob- 
lems: competition from the long-es- 
tablished idea that no baker's goods 
can possibly be as good as ‘home- 
made’ foods, and competition from 
other types of foodstuffs. To meet 
the first, some bakers must be taught 
how to produce and sell progressively 
higher quality. To meet the second, 
some others must have cleaner and 
more inviting shops and must use as 


We've had in mind telegraphing Joe 
Penner that we do want to buy a duck 
—just to see what would happen. 

America’s best-known duck salesman 
is turning out to be a staunch ally of 
the Standard Brands salesmen who 
handle the company’s bakery business. 
Contentedly watching his fan mail pile 
up, Standard Brands on the one hand 
hears public acclaim, on the other finds 
its trade reporting direct increases in 
sales due to the weekly-special merchan- 
dising plan. 

Penner’s career as a comedian really 
began when, on the stage of a Pittsburgh 
theater years ago, he begged of a fellow 
actor, “You tell ’em. I stutter.” Many 
a comedian has found himself shorn of 
his personality and robbed of his laughs 
because antics and gestures can’t be put 
on radio waves; Penner’s stuff somehow 
gets over without these. But just the 
same he keeps the hat and the cigar 
when he goes before the microphone. 


modern and intelligent sales and ad- 
vertising methods as have carried other 
aggressive divisions of the food indus- 
try ahead. 

“Only in the sale of bread has the 
baker made any appreciable progress in 
winning a greater and greater share 
of the total consumption of the Amer- 
ican home. 

“In 1890, for example, 80 per cent 
of housewives were baking their own 
bread; by 1919 this had decreased to 
40 per cent; on our last survey indi- 
cations were that only 6 per cent of 
housewives now do their own baking 
—which means, of course, that 94 per 
cent of the bread used in this country 
is commercially made and sold. 

“But the market for ‘sweet goods’ 
—rolls, cakes, coffee cakes and related 
items—is still to be won. This mar- 
ket is still in the 1890 stage—bakers 
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sell only 19 per cent of the total con- 
sumption. On cakes, bakers sell only 
21 per cent of the total. It is the 
opportunity latent in this vast unwon 
market which we are trying to reveal 
to all retail bakers. There’s little or 
no profit in handling bread—if the 
baker is to prosper he must develop 
a market for his specialty items.” 

For the first week in February 
doughnuts and cherry layer cake are 
featured; for the remaining weeks hot 
cross buns (beginning of Lent), butter 
horns and assorted rolls, in order. 
Space is left on the posters for the 
dealer to insert his own selling price. 
In March the features are butterfly 
buns and devil’s food, followed by 
Japanese rolls, cinnamon buns and hot 
cross buns. 

The whole Bakers’ Broadcast cam- 
paign and its series of retail tie-ups is 
really an extension of a broad program 
of dealer cooperation started several 
years ago by Fleischmann. At a cost 
of something more than $30,000, 
Standard Brands conducted a detailed 
field survey of retail bakery merchan- 
dising methods and embodied the 
findings in a complete portfolio which 
is the tool used by company salesmen 
in their counseling work with indi- 
vidual bakers. 

The presentation is built around six 
points in merchandising: quality, 
variety, exterior of store, interior of 
store, personal salesmanship, and 
printed salesmanship. At the dealer’s 
convenience, the Standard Brands 
salesman goes through the merchandis- 
ing manual page by page, suggesting 
changes and improvements the dealer 
can make in any of these six divisions 
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A merchandising  cal- 
endar carries not only 
an outline of _ the 
Fleischmann month-by- 
month promotion pro- 
gram, but furnishes 
dealers with window 
posters in vivid colors, 
so they can establish a 
tie-up. This year two 
items, instead of but 
one, are featured dur- 
ing the first week of 
every month. 


of his business. Many bakeries have 
been completely modernized in this 
manner. 

Evidence that the radio program is 
clicking both with the public and with 
bakers has been trickling into the 
Standard Brands office from the field 
for some weeks. One baker wrote: 
as to your Sunday radio pro- 
grams, we want to say it is surely 
helping our business. We are in the 
habit of selling five or six loaves of 
raisin bread a day, but during raisin 
bread week we sold 393 loaves.” 

The sales manager of a large whole- 
sale bakery mailed in a copy of a re- 
port from one of his supervisors. 
Excerpts: “Canvassed fruit cakes with 
salesman he has been making 
drives on Joe Penner specials and 
making out well. Today was his day 
to take orders for Thursday, which is 
the day he runs the special. Got 
orders from 40 on the special and 
some prospects for fruit cakes. I was 
surprised at the number of people 
who listen in on Joe Penner. When 
we told them we were selling the bun 
Joe Penner featured on Sunday night, 
at least 90 per cent of them had heard 
him.” 


Bermuda Roto Copy 
Sells Sunny Skies to 


Winter-bound America 


The Bermuda Trade Development 
Board, which in 1922 became the first 
travel advertiser to use color advertis- 
ing, is now the first one in that field 
to use color rotogravure in newspapers 


Radio’s King of Laughter 


“Wanna buy a 


JOE 
duck?” 


on an extensive scale, according io 
the Wales Advertising Company, Inc., 
agency handling the account. 

Beginning with a double-page color 
spread in the Sunday rotogravure sec- 
tions of the New York Herald- 
Tribune of January 14, Bermuda will 
continue to use this medium on a 
regular schedule in that mewspaper 
and in the New York Times during 
January, February and March. 

The New York Herald-Tribune of 
January 14 published a special Ber- 
muda rotogravure section, in addition 
to a page of Bermuda fashion photo- 
graphs in its regular roto pages. In 
the special section, besides a center- 
spread painting by Adolph Treidler, 
illustrating the Development Board's 
advertising, there were rotogravure 
advertisements of the Belmont Manor, 
Bermudiana, Castle Harbour, Frascati, 
Inverurie and Princess Hotels; the 
Bank of Bermuda and Bank of N. 
T. Butterfield & Son; Campbell, 
Gosling & Co., A. S. Cooper & Sons, 
Gosling Bros., Ltd., Medical Hall, 
Peniston-Brown Company, H. A. & 
E. Smith, Ltd., Trimingham Brothers, 
Ltd., and the Yankee Store. 

Reprints of the special Bermuda 
section have been sent to all of the 
leading travel agencies of the country 
for distribution to their clientele. 

In addition to the campaign of 
color rotogravure advertising in news- 
papers, Bermuda is using in magazines 
the largest campaign in its history. 
On the evening of January 15 a pro- 
gram of Bermuda dance music was 
broadcast over 65 stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, direct 
from Bermuda. . 
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“WHERE TO BUY IT” Service enables national 
advertising to direct prospects to local dealers 


Making prospects WANT your product 
is not enough. You must also tell them 
where to buy it. That is the key to more 
effective, more resultful advertising. 

“Where to Buy It” dealer identification 
service makes your dealers easy to find. 
Under this plan your authorized dealers 
are listed directly below your trade mark 
in classified telephone books (yellow 
pages). Prospects who want your brand 
simply look for your trade name. 

Your advertising can thus furnish brief, 
precise directions to prospects—and will 
produce more sales results. 


Complete information on request. 
Trade Mark Service Manager, American 


Tel. & Tel. Co.; New York address, 195 
Broadway (EXchange 3-9800); ga 
Chicago address, 311 W. Wash- f/ 
ington Street (OFFicial 9300). 


y 3" 
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Why Most Sales Estimate Indices 
Go Haywire in Local Markets 


Major Market Newspapers have been making a special study 
of the technique for developing correct sales potentials 


estimates for a wide variety of products. 


Study some of 


their discoveries, and then decide whether you still have 
confidence in your own method of sales forecasting. 


ce O general basic formula for 
arriving at a sales poten- 
tial will stand up under 
test. No sales index figure 
will apply to all kinds of merchandise. 
None will apply to a single item of 
merchandise under varying condi- 
tions.” 

This statement is made by L. M. 
Barton, of Major Market Newspapers, 
Inc., who, with a group of associates, 
has been making an intensive study 
of markets and market potentials for 
various important industries over a 
term of years. 

If you press the point with him he 
will answer, as he did to a representa- 
tive of SALES MANAGEMENT, with 
questions. Here are some of them: 

“Do you think that the number of 
automobiles registered is a guide to 
the market for anti-freeze? Then try 
it on Minneapolis and again on Miami. 

“Do you think that the number of 
wired houses indicates the market for 
electric ranges? Or electric appli- 
ances? Then how about the Puget 
Sound country where electricity costs 
almost nothing, or the Buffalo district 
served at low cost from Niagara, as 
against cities where the rates are so 
high as to make the use of electricity 
for cooking economically unsound? 

“Do you think that income can be 
used as a measure to arrive at the 
sales potential for washing machines? 
If so, how about the very rich who 
send their clothes to the laundry, and 
the very poor who almost never buy 
them? 

“Do you think that the count of 
hands and faces is a perfect guide 
to the use of soaps? Then try to 
reconcile, if you will, the ‘hard water’ 
sections where much soap is needed 
to make a lather and the ‘soft water’ 
sections where much less soap will do 
the same work. And consider the 
coal miner or the machinist, who must 
use much soap, as against the white 
collar worker who requires far less.” 

Mr. Barton and his associates, who 
have made a long and tedious study 
of the problem of estimating markets, 
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“EXCLUSIVE With Boggs & Buhl In Pittsburgh! 
This Complete— acd NEW. 

General Electric 
Home Laundry 


Do you think all metropolitan markets 
offer parallel opportunities for washing 
machine sales? Then you’re wrong. The 
nation-wide consumer survey conducted 
by R. L. Polk shows that only 2.46 per 
cent of New Yorkers own washing ma- 
chines, whereas the per cent is 60.58 in 
Pittsburgh, 12 per cent in Richmond, and 
31.55 in San Diego. 


BY 
LESTER B. COLBY 


insist that the above are a very few 
of the hundreds—perhaps thousands— 
of factors that must be taken into con- 
sideration if any reasonable answer is 
to be given. 

The manufacturer of an automobile 
heater, spending $100,000 a year in 
advertising, asked the Major Market 
Newspapers to make a study of the 
distribution of his budget. He had 
been using national magazines. 

The report told him that 25 per 
cent of his advertising appropriation 
was being spent in territories where 
there was little or no cold weather. 
He revised his budget, spending it all 
in sectional publications and in news- 
papers published in “cold weather” 
cities. 

A dog food manufacturer made a 


similar request. The evidence proved 
that he was spending 40 per cent of 
his appropriation in an area producing 
only 22 per cent of the industry's 
possibilities. 

It was pointed out to him that the 
country dog lives on table waste and 
other readily available foods. It is the 
city dog that gets the tinned rations. 
He was told that the dollar take for 
dog foods has been increased 15 per 
cent a year straight through the de. 
pression in the face of a 9 per cent 
drop in costs to the consumer. 


Uses of the Sales Potential 


To his surprise he was shown the 
figures on dog food consumption in 
more than 100 of the larger cities in 
the United States and told the per- 
centage of the total he was getting. 
On the evidence of these figures he 
changed his sales promotion plans 
materially. 

Actual check-up shows that this or- 
ganization has been predicting sales 
for various products with surprising 
accuracy over a period of several years. 
This has been done by city and county 
—not by blanket forecasts. Asked for 
the “‘secret,” Mr. Barton explained. 

It is no secret at all, he said, but 
merely the application of age-old 
arithmetical methods. Four or five, 
or in some instances fifteen or twenty, 
different factors influencing purchasing 
must be studied out. Through statisti- 
cal testing, from four to six different 
factors generally will set the measure. 

Use of the sales potential, it was 
pointed out, permits the advertiser, 
first of all, to ascertain just where his 
type of merchandise is being sold in 
quantity—and in what p vase 5 The 
next step is usually to determine how 
much of the available business, as re- 
vealed by these sales potentials, this 
particular manufacturer is getting out 
of a certain area. This he does by 
comparing his sales with the sales 
potential as set up. 

One manufacturer, for example, 
found that he was securing from 0.3 
to 1.7 per cent in certain areas while 
in other sections he was getting from 
10 to 15 per cent of the available 
business. Quite naturally it became 
easier for him to clarify his marketing 
policies. 

More times than not, the solution 
of the difficulty lies in the amount of 
advertising pressure it is necessary to 
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TOP FLIGHT salesman, 44 years old, 

but with the vigor and energy of 
a 2-year-old, seeks new connections 
with reputable manufacturers who want 
to see results, not promises. 


His record of accomplishments over 
recent years is an enviable one. He has 
letters from executives of each of the fol- 
lowing manufacturers testifying to the 
accuracy of each of the following facts: 


1 In a disastrous year in the shoe business he took 
on a line of fine, but high-priced Arch Preserver 
Shoes for E.T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rockland, 
Mass. , and justified—in actual sales—a six months’ 
income of $10,824. 


2 At the same time he was asked to promote travel 
to New England for the New England Council, 
Boston, Mass. In one season his efforts resulted 
in $919,142 worth of business for New England 
merchants. His charge for this service was just 


$3520 (a commission of less than % of 1%.) 


3 He has sold several 
different makes of motor 
cars and trucks and 
has consistently shown 
better results than sales- 
men receiving double 
and triple his wage. 


4 Of seven top-notch salesmen employed by the 
American Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass., 
to sell Ful-Vue Frames in 1932, he led in number 
of prospects interested, and accounted for 1.29 
sales per prospect. 


5 For the American Safety Razor Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., he ranked among the leaders 
in unearthing prospects for the new Gem Micro- 
matic, and turned in 166 new users for every 
100 prospects. 


6 In one year of selling salt mackerel for the 
Frank E. Davis Fish Company of Gloucester, 
Mass., he never once 
failed to exceed a stiff 
quota, averaging 25% 
above quota for the year, 
and one month going as 
high as 55% above quota. 


These are but a few highlights in the 
work he has done, and is doing. His 
experience is limitless—from mackerel 
to motor cars, from furniture to fire in- 
surance. To both men and women he 
has sold products for the home, the 
office, the car, and for personal use. 


His method of selling will interest keen 
sales executives. He calls on selected 
families with high incomes. He drops 
from his list prospects who cannot buy, 
calls on prospects with money to spend. 
18.9% of his customers have incomes 
over $5000 annually. 56.1% of his 
customers have incomes over $3000 
annually. 


His buyers influence the buying of 
others. 53.9% of them are executives or 
professional men. For reference he asks 
that you write to Dr. Daniel Starch, 
who has made the only intelligent study 
of salesmen in his field. | 


He covers an astounding amount of 
territory, efficiently and at remarkably 
low cost. He will call on 1,000,000 
families twelve times a year for $28,800. 
Or six times a year for $14,400. For 
every dollar he charges, he calls upon 
417 families. (By contrast, Time, a 
young contemporary of his, calls on but 
270 families per dollar.) 


At the present time he is busy produc- 
ing sales for many leading manufac- 
turers, but can handle a few more lines 
effectively. 


If you are interested in a salesman who 
can point to actual dollars-and-cents 
results, write, wire or telephone the 
Literary Digest, 354 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 
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apply. In the above instance he found 
that the areas of best business had had 
the benefit of greater mewspaper ad- 
vertising. In some of the worst sec- 
tions there had been none. 

Circulation figures do not enter into 
the conclusions reached in these 
studies; rather it is a scientific search 
for the absorbing ability of the area 
as evidenced by the factors, properly 
weighed arithmetically. 

Asked what steps would be taken 
to arrive at the sales potential for 
soaps in a given city Mr. Barton ex- 
plained: 

“To begin with, we have a few 
known facts. Soaps are divided into 
three general classifications and their 
total annual sales run about as follows: 


“Soap flakes, chips and 
granules, pounds .... 


“Bar laundry soap, 
MOREE ise acen duns 1,350,046,562 


“Toilet soap, pounds .. 300,099,070 


“When we choose to study a cer- 
tain market we select, among other 
factors, the number of people em- 
ployed in such industries as: 


759,375,301 


Consider the Market’s Industries 


“The building industry, chemicals 
and allied industries, glass, clay and 
stone industries, clothing industries, 
bakeries, slaughter and packing houses, 
other food and allied industries, auto- 
mobile factories and repair shops, blast 
furnaces and steel rolling mills, other 
iron and steel industries, saw and plan- 
ing mills, and so on through the 
manufacturing industries. If there are 
coal mines, for example, they become 
a factor. 

“In the study of bar laundry soap, 
for example, and each of the three 
divisions of soap must have its own 
formula, we arrived at this formula: 


“The total population of a city or 
county was multiplied by 8.247. 

“The urban population of a county 
or city was multiplied by 1.958. 

“The number of wage earners in 
manufacturing industries in a city or 
county was multiplied by 14.144. 

‘The individual totals of these mul- 
tiplications were added together. If 
the water in the city or county was 
very hard the total was increased by 
5 per cent. If the water was hard the 
total was increased by 2 per cent. If 
the water was medium hard it was 
decreased by 2 per cent. If the water 
was soft it was decreased by 5 per cent. 

“To show that the formula for one 
kind of soap will not work for an- 
other kind of soap here are the for- 
mulas we set up for the other two: 


“Soap flakes, chips and -geanules— 


“4.33 times the total population 
plus 1.10 times the urban population 
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plus 10.61 times the wage earners.* 

“Toilet soaps— 

“1.832 times the total population 
plus .436 times the urban — 
plus 10.98 times the number of income 
tax returns.” 

Pointing out again that extreme 
wealth and extreme poverty are both 
minus factors in selling washing ma- 
chines; that the miner and the 
mechanic use more “scrubbing soap” 
than the professional man who may 
outrank them in pay; that the owner 
of motor cars and the income tax 
payer indulges his dog more in com- 
mercial dog food than the rural dog 
owner; that the woman in the Puget 
Sound district cooks with electricity 
while the woman in the oil field uses 
natural gas, Mr. Barton asks what be- 


*Note that in washing soaps the wage 
earner is a factor of most importance; in 
toilet soaps income tax returns of most 
importance. 


comes of the ‘general formula” when 
you seek to arrive at a sales potential. 

Try it, he says, and what you get is 
error, error, error. 

An organization using a general 
sales potential fixed the expected mar- 
ket for refrigerators in a medium 
sized western city last year at 520. 
Major Market Newspapers, Inc., fixed 


it in that same city at 2,000. One 


manufacturer sold more than 500. 

As a result of its experience, and 
success, the latter organization has de- 
cided to enlarge the scope of its work 
and establish sales potentials for a 
number of other industries. Adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies have 
urged the continuation of the work in 
various other fields of merchandise. 

(In an early issue SALES MANAGE- 
MENT will print a detailed summary 
of Major Markets’ findings on sales 
potentials for dog foods—THE Eb- 
ITORS. ) 


This sleek new Protectograph No. 33 was introduced to the sales force of the 
Todd Company, of Rochester, about a month ago, at a series of sales conven- 


tions in twenty-two cities. 


“Unveiled” with much pomp, the addition to 
the line received an uproarious welcome from the salesmen. 


One man dashed 


out of the meeting and returned in fifteen minutes with the first signed order. 
Tentative estimates of quotas by the company were far over-shot when the men 


set quotas for themselves. 


As easy to operate as a piano, after having pumped 


an organ, the improved check-writing machine not only works better, it looks 


better. 


Reasoning that customers for tea trays, turbines and everything be- 


tween, were subtly influenced in their selection by appearance, the Todd 
Company concluded that business devices were judged by the same superficial 


comparisons. 


Henry Dreyfuss, designer of a multitude of things from stage 


settings to washing machines, was called on to develop a handsomer Protecto- 


graph. 


Insofar as the mechanism had been perfected, there was no great 


latitude possible in the dimensions. Production costs also had to be kept down. 
Mr. Dreyfuss reduced the number of case parts to lower metal pressing and 


assembling operations. 


A pressed steel case, with black enamel finish and 
German silver accent stripes, was the result. 


Square keys, of black and gray, 


are used because they were found easier to operate than round ones. 
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INDIANA RELIEF 


Indiana's ability to take care of 
itself under conditions worse than 
any encountered so far in the de- 
pression is shown again in the poor 
relief reports for October and No- 
vember. The state is taking ad- 
vantage of federal appropriations 
for direct relief, of the CWA help, 
and of vast donations of govern- 
ment surplus foodstuffs to relief 
families, but it could have got along 
without all these and still held well 
above the privation level that is 
marked by serious undernourish- 
ment, lack of shelter and fire, and 
inadequate clothing. 

Indiana has been, and is, able to 
take care of its own by. sacrifice 
on the part of those with incomes 
or an abundance of goods that they 
can share. Its people are reared to 
a tradition of giving some of their 
benefits to those less fortunate. It 
has been so since pioneer days. Even 
in what are now regarded as the 
prosperous years between 1921 and 
1929, much was needed by families 
in distress, and much was given. 

The relief report shows that in 
October and November, before the 
CWA work reduced the rolls, only 
about one person in six in the state 
was receiving help from _ public 
sources. Since this included even 
transients who may have received 
only one meal, the figure is high 
as an indication of conditions. 
Probably an estimate of one person 
in every ten receiving relief is con- 
servative. Since the problem is espe- 
cially acute in the industrial cen- 
ters, it is apparent that throughout 
most of the state the people can 
manage to get along on neighborly 
help. 

This is a lamentable state of af- 
fairs and no effort should be spared 
ta remedy it. But it is not without 
its useful lessons, It shows that a 
State about evenly divided as be- 
tween manufacturing and agricul- 
ture, with a wigely diversified in- 
terest in basic commodities, is well 
endowed to prosper in good times, 
and to lay by something for poor 
times. As in war and other emer- 
gencies testing the courage and re- 
sourcefulness of the people, native 
qualities have asserted themselves 
with commendable results. Indiana 
is joining with the other states in 
the federal relief plan, calling for 
taxing all the people to help those 
fm need, but not as a state impov- 
erished beyond self-help. 


HE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


‘SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 
(all or parts of 56 Indiana Gunlies) 


ROFITABLY AND ECONOMICALLY 
AND DOES THE JOB ALONE... 


OBA, NEW YORK: 


Dan A. Carroll 


CHICAGO: 
J. E. Lutz 


110 E. 42nd St. 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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How Premium Uses Are Being 


Affected by NRA Codes 


BY FRANK H. WAGGONER 


Premiums are not banned by most codes. This summary will 
help to clear up some questions which may be puzzling 
you concerning the attitude of recovery authorities on the 
use of this important advertising medium. 


RIOR to the enactment of the 

National Industrial Recovery 

Act there was no Federal re- 

striction or prohibition of any 
kind upon the use of premiums. 
There were, however, a few scattering 
state laws aimed primarily at trading 
stamps, which signally failed of ef- 
fectiveness. 

With the invitation to industry to 
write its own code of fair competition, 
the subject of premium use came 
promptly to the front. Its very ef- 
ficiency made it the target of majority 
interests in one industry after another, 
and one proposed code after another 
called for its elimination. 


Premiums Not Banned 


In defense of the right to use one’s 
advertising dollar in any lawful way 
there was a rallying of the premium 
interests in every industry involved in 
such proposed restrictions or prohibi- 
tions. Coupled with this was propa- 
ganda that flooded the country with 
misinformation, even going to the 
length of asserting that the govern- 
ment had forbidden all forms of 
premium use under the codes. 

The result of this was that premium 
users throughout the country were 
thrown into doubt and uncertainty as 
to whether they would be permitted 
to continue to use premiums in their 
respective industries, which had the 
effect of holding up orders for pre- 
mium merchandise estimated to run 
into the millions, with an attendant 
curtailment of production and in- 
creased unemployment, the very oppo- 
site of what NRA was designed to 
accomplish. 

Sensing the effect of this unsettled 
condition, the AAA, in August, issued 
a statement that it was neither their 
present nor contemplated intention to 
interfere with the premium industry 
save to protect the public against any 
uses of premiums that might involve 
fraud, deception, or lottery, or in the 
case of premiums to dealers, secret 
price concessions. 
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In September NRA issued a similar 
statement, and these went a long way 
toward counteracting the fear and un- 
certainty that was abroad. 

On November 27 the President is- 
sued an executive order in which he 
expressly stated that nothing in any 
code was to be construed to prevent 
the distribution of merchandise com- 
monly used for advertising, except 
where its use might constitute com- 
mercial bribery as he defined it in that 
order. 

While the AAA and NRA have not 
gone to the length of insisting that 
premiums be permitted in every indus- 
try, yet the influences are strongly in 
their favor, as a review of the codes 
already approved indicates. 

The retail code, including the re- 
tail drug code, expressly provides for 
the giving of premiums with the sale 
of merchandise. This code includes 
all classes of retailers except food and 
grocery and tobacco. 


Premiums in Specific Codes 


The retail food and grocery code, 
signed by the President December 30, 
provides: [sub-section (k) Section 1 
of Article IX} 

“No food and grocery retailer 
shall offer any prize or premium 
or gift in pursuance of a plan 
which involves fraud or decep- 
tion.” 

The retail tobacco code, upon which 
public hearing has been held, and 
which is still a matter of inter-industry 
conferences, makes no specific refer- 
ences to the use of premiums. 

On the other hand, the brewery and 
the various liquor codes contain pro- 
visions against the use of premiums; 
but with these exceptions, the entire 
retailing field of the nation may con- 
tinue to use premiums so long as such 
use does not involve fraud or decep- 
tion. 

The soap code purposely makes no 
reference to premiums; therefore their 
use is unimpeded. 

The evaporated milk code expressly 


provides for premiums to the con. 
sumer but prohibits premiums to deal. 
ers and clerks. 

The motion picture code permits 
premium use by the theatres until such 
time in the local zones as 75 per cent 
of the affiliated houses, together with 
75 per cent of the non-affiliated 
houses, vote in writing to discontinue 
them within any particular zone. 

The cleaners and dyers code per- 
mits premium use to a limited cost 
ratio to the value of the work or serv- 
ice done or rendered. 

The motor vehicle retailing code has 
been held by an Administrative inter- 
pretation not to interfere with the use 
of premiums so long as the same does 
not involve fraud, deception or lot- 
tery. 

The same is true in the case of the 
salt code. 

The code of the toy industry pro- 
vides for premium use. 


Oil Code Is Attacked 


The following codes upon which 
public hearings have been held, and 
which contained provisions as to pre- 
mium use, and which have not been 
finally decided or approved, are: 
laundry code, photo-finishers code, re- 
tail coal dealers code, macaroni code, 
mayonnaise code, butter code, flour 
millers code. 

Codes that have not come to public 
hearing and which contain proposed 
provisions regarding the use of pre- 
miums are: confectioners code; whole- 
sale bakers coke, biscuit & cracker code. 

The oil code—which was the first 
one signed under NRA, and before 
the administration had stated its policy 
toward premium  advertising—con- 
tains a provision against the use of 
premiums “in connection with the 
sale of petroleum products” except by 
the permission of the Planning and 
Coordination Committee, which is ad- 
mittedly hostile to premium use, domt- 
nated as it is in its membership by 
representatives of the major oil com- 
panies which have vigorously opposed 
all forms of premiums. 

The premium restriction in this 
code (Rule 17) has been under at- 
tack ever since it was approved. On 
September 15 a re-hearing was held 
under an Executive Order and appli- 
cation made for a modification, which 
is still undecided. 

Various applications for adminis- 
trative interpretations of Rule 17 have 
been made, centering around the 
phrase “in connection with the sale of 
petroleum products.” The effect of 
the President’s order as to the use of 
articles commonly distributed. as advet- 
tising is another knotty problem for 
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THE FIRST HOTELS in tHe worto with 


Cat Guat Rll 


@ Every minute you're in a hotel room your 
eyes are busy ... except when you're sleeping. 
That means your eyes are at the mercy of 
the lighting. 

Now the Statlers set a new high standard of 
guest room illumination — and guarantee it to 
be ample according to scientific measurement. 
Your eyes, and the rest of your body, find every 
provision for true comfort in these houses. 

Our part in hotel improvement has been that 
of the originator... the pioneer. The private 
bath with every room; the bed-head reading 
lamp; the morning newspaper under the door; 
free radio reception — these are a few of the 


HOTEL 


“"WHERE THE GUE 


Chabad * Suffale 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 2.50 ROOMS BEGIN AT 3.00 


Soston ° New 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 3.50 


The illumination of every 

guest room in every Statler is 

certified by the Sight-meter 

to be ample (certificate is dis- 

playedin the room) as follows: 

Illumination at center of room 
... ample for reading nor- 
mal print. 

Illumination at bed-head... 
ample for reading fine print. 

Illumination at bathroom mir- 
ror... ample for close vis- 
ual work. 

Illumination at writing table 
... ample for reading fine 

eprint. 

Illumination over easy chair 
...ample for reading nor- 
mal print. 

Every guest room in every 

Statler is regularly checked 

with the Sight-meter ... to 

keep its lighting ample. 


many comfort features the Statlers have pio- 
neered. Furthermore-——these houses have in- 
troduced a long list of outstanding service fea- 
tures, too...such as_ the elimination of 
unsolicited tip-seeking attentions in public 
washrooms. . . the removal of surcharges from 
articles sold at lobby cigar stands and news- 
stands... the banishment of the hat-check tip 
at the entrance of our public restaurants. 
This originating... this pioneering... is 
constantly going forward. It goes forward in 
order that you may find here more in service 
...More in comfort...more in convenience 
than is afforded elsewhere...and you do! 
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the Planning and Coordination Com- 
mittee. The premium interests give 
every indication of carrying the fight 
to modify Rule 17 to a conclusion. 

The paint and varnish code also 
contains an anti-premium provision, 
but here also steps are being taken for 
a modification. 

A frequently misinterpreted pro- 
vision with reference to premium use 
appears in both of the retail codes. It 
states that “Where a bona fide pre- 
mium or certificate representing a 
share in a premium is given away with 
any article, the base upon which the 
minimum price of the article is cal- 
culated shall include the cost of the 
premium or share thereof.” 

Many have assumed this to mean 
that the cost of the premium must be 
added to the sale price of the mer- 
chandise with which the premium is 
given. Such is not the case. The 
premium cost is to be added to the 
retailer’s cost of the merchandise with 
which he gives the premium, and the 
sum of the two constitutes the base 
upon which he must figure his resale 
price. If he wants to, he can still 
absorb the cost of his premium in the 
sale price he fixes for his merchan- 
dise, provided only it is not so low 
as to violate the provisions against 
“loss leaders” and other practices that 
are prohibited. 

Recently the word was spread that 
retail merchants could no longer give 
premiums, the basis being a press re- 


lease by the New York Retail Code 
Authority that, it is claimed, over- 
stepped its limits of asserted author- 
ity. The statement was to the effect 
that retail merchants could no longer 
give away ‘‘free’’ merchandise as pre- 
miums, but would have to advertise 
that they were selling two items for 
a single price. It is contended there 
is no foundation in any code for such 
a ruling, as the retail codes expressly 
provide that premiums may be “given 
away.” 

This was confirmed by a letter from 
C. Sterry Long, Assistant Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, dated January 17, 1934, 
in which it was stated: 

“Article IX, Section 1 of the Re- 
tail Code prescribes that advertising 
may not be inaccurate in any material 
particular or misrepresent merchan- 
dise, or tend to deceive or mislead the 
customer. At the present time, no 
interpretations of the Retail Code have 
been approved by the Administrator 
which would prohibit the use of the 
word “free” in advertising premiums 
which are given with merchandise 
purchased. 

“The ruling of the New York 
Local Retail Code Authority in which 
they state ‘an article of merchandise 
may no longer be given free with the 
purchase of another article; a store 
will have to advertise that it is selling 
both items for a single combination 
price in the future,’ has not been ap- 
proved by the Administrator.” 


Wine Quota System Precludes 
Advertising, Wine Merchant Says 


ITTLE hope for sustained adver- 

tising on the part of his own, 

or other foreign wines, was 

held forth by Ludwig Dur- 
lacher, partner in the firm, Sociedad 
Vinicola S. and L. Durlacher, of Ham- 
burg and Spain, until the uncertainties 
of the present quota import system 
are dispelled. 

“It is uneconomic for any foreign 
wine merchant to advertise his brands 
in this country, when the present quota 
system makes it impossible to know 
for sure whether he can continue to 
sell his brands in sufficient quan- 
tities,” Ludwig Durlacher told a 
SALES MANAGEMENT reporter last 
week, in his suite at the Hotel Glad- 
stone, New York. 

“Much as we appreciate the mer- 
chandising power of advertising for 
our own brands, which were sold in 
this country before Prohibition, we 
dare not use this medium now to any 
great extent because we cannot plan 
ahead, and planning is the very es- 
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sence of result-producing advertising.” 
(Brands the Durlacher firm sold in the 
U. S. before Prohibition, a few as far 
back as 1884, are the following: 
Stronghold and LaTorre Spanish 
Wines; Toreador Sherry, Veteran 
Port, Swan Brand Allasch Kiimmel 
and Restorvin and Vigoto Tonic 
Wines.) 

“Except for the uncertainties of 
the quota system, European wine mer- 
chants are pleased on the whole with 
the liquor dispensing regulations set 
up in this country. Wine selling, al- 
ways a personal type of business ad- 
dressed to a quality market, fits 
naturally into the present liquor dis- 
pensing system which limits the num- 
ber of outlets and polices them fully 
to prevent price-cutting and blatant 
merchandising. 

“While the sale of wine over the 
holiday period was very satisfactory to 
all foreign wine houses lucky enough 
to be included in the quota, there is 
no indication as yet as to whether or 


not wine sales will be equal to, 
greater or less than sale before 1920, 

“Many wine houses fear that the 
reign of Prohibition got this country 
into the hard-liquor drinking habit, 
and that it will require education and 
time to break down this habit. 

“While the foreign wine industry 
as a whole has not yet made any plans 
to put on an educational campaign in 
this country, it is obvious that they 
should because Americans could learn 
a great deal about wines and how to 
drink them. So far, wine merchants 
have limited this instruction to their 
wholesalers’ salesmen with the hope 
that they, in turn, will carry the mes. 
sage to the hotels and to the retailers, 
That wine drinking at the present time 
has none of the etiquette of Europe 
is indicated by a few shocking cases, 
particularly in two of New York's best 
hotels. In neither, when wine was 
ordered, was the waiter able to decant 
it or serve it in baskets. The hotels 
simply had none. Finally, when the 
wine was poured, it was poured in 
such a way that the sediment at the 
bottom of the bottle got into the 
glasses. Not even the least pretentious 
of European restaurants would dare 
serve wine in such a fashion. How- 
ever, as hotels get around to it, they 
will undoubtedly learn to serve wines 
correctly. This is hoped for by the 
industry because correct service is part 
of wine merchandising. 


European Methods in America 


“But, beyond the immediate service 
of wine, it will take some years before 
Americans develop tastes for wines, 
particularly the better grades. And, 
until these tastes are developed, both 
foreign and domestic wines will not 
reach their fullest sales.” 

In getting distribution for his own 
brands, Ludwig Durlacher followed 
the stand used before Prohibition. His 
company makes no sales direct, and 
limits its distribution entirely to 
wholesalers. Where possible, con- 
tacts with former wholesalers were 
revived. In some few cases one 
wholesaling group was given one 
brand for the entire United States. 
However, for most of the brands 
wholesalers were limited to different 
states. In this way the wholesaler 
gets protection, yet the company does 
not put all its eggs in one basket. 

Although the Durlacher firm appre- 
ciates that a change in merchandising 
has taken place during the reign of 
Prohibition, and that daily sales pres- 
sure is more important than ever, the 
company does not expect to change its 
promotional plans now in force 
throughout Europe and many Colonial 
markets. 
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Gradual transformation of the package helped General Foods to introduce the new 


quick-cooking Minute Tapioca with a minimum of loss on old stocks. 


At the left, 


the long-familiar package; in the center, the transition package; at the right, the new. 


5-Minute Tapioca Adds Zest 


To Race Among 


“Quick” Desserts 


When you introduce a new or better product, how 
do you protect your dealers against losses on old 
stocks? General Foods handled this problem nicely 
on the new “quick” Tapioca, now being nationally 
advertised in five leading women’s magazines. 


HOUGH current national mag- 

azine advertisements are telling 

for the first time in their Feb- 

tuary issues of a new Minute 
Tapioca product and package, the 
product has been in retail channels 
for nine months. This changeover, 
the first in the product’s thirty-five- 
year history, was put across to the 
grocery trade in two successive steps 
in order not to jeopardize the prod- 
uct’s relation with the trade and with 
its large consumer following. 

Minute Tapioca has stood pretty 
well alone ever since its inception be- 
fore the turn of the century. How- 
ever, during the past few years quick 
preparation desserts have become in- 
creasingly popular. After research, 
General Foods found that by reducing 
the size of the granules it was possi- 
ble to prepare Minute Tapioca in five 
minutes instead of fifteen. This 
would put the product in the quick 
dessert class and open up a vast mar- 
ket supplementing the present wide 
distribution. Test samples sent to 
three hundred housewives proved the 
quick preparation feature a real sales 
advantage, so General Foods proceed- 
ed to introduce the New Minute Tap- 
ioca. Two steps were taken in order 
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not to penalize dealers who had stocks 
of the old package on hand. 

In May the sales force was instruct- 
ed to sell the new package. This was 
the first-step package and differed 
only in that one line, “cooks in five 
minutes,” had been added to the reg- 
ular package. Coincident with this 
introduction, salesmen were instructed 
to help the retailer dispose of the old 
package by means of counter and 
window displays. This process con- 
tinued until September, when a check- 
up showed that about half the dealers 
had the new package on display and 
half still had the old. 

Here salesmen began to introduce 
the second-step or final package in 
which a white background panel is 
placed on the regular package. This 
panel features newness and quick 
cooking. Again the salesmen were 
instructed to watch stocks and help 
the dealer dispose of the old and 
first-change packages. By December 
a check-up of dealers showed the old 
packages far in the minority on the 
shelves. 

Thereupon General Foods decided 
that national magazine advertising 
could now be used and the first full- 
page announcements were scheduled 


for the February issues of five pub- 
lications: McCall’s, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Good Housekeeping, 
Farmer's Wife, and Country Home. 
Prepared under the supervision of 
Lawton Campbell, in charge of Min- 
ute Tapioca sales and advertising for 
General Foods, these advertisements 
will run every other month through- 
out the year. Four-color photographs 
illustrate the recipes featured in each 
advertisement. The close tie-up of 
Minute Tapioca with seasonal fruits 
is emphasized by using drawings of 
the fruits as a decorative background. 
A new recipe book and sample of the 
product is offered free in the coupon. 

To tie this advertising into the 
point of sale, General Foods salesmen 
are now Offering to dealers window 
posters and a new counter basket for 
jumble displays. In these displays the 
dealer can place allied items, such as 
eggs, milk, canned and fresh fruits, 
nuts, chocolate and coconuts, featured 
in the Minute Tapioca recipes. 


Cooking School Interest 
Revives; Appliance and 
Food Industries Benefit 


A revival of interest on the part of 
women in cooking schools is indicated 
by the success of the Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Company’s Food Foundation 
Schools, the Radio Cooking Club of 
America, Inc., 2-Way Cooking Schools 
and the extended use of this promo- 
tion by the India Tea Bureau. 

Helen Watts Schreiber, now in her 
second series, has gathered 136,325 
women in seventeen Kroger schools, 
on the basis of three afternoon ses- 
sions per week—an increase of 24.2 
per cent over last year. 

The 2-Way Cooking School of the 
Radio Cooking Club, headed by Caro- 
lyn Carter, has appeared in six cities, 
with a total attendance of 15,528. 
Miss Carter, by means of a free ad- 
mission ticket which must be filled out 
in detail, has definite information on 
the type of people attending. Of the 
total attendance, 1,426 own electric re- 
frigerators; 255 own electric ranges, 
and 83 electric dishwashers. Broad- 
casting while she demonstrates during 
her two-hour cooking class, four days 
each week, Miss Carter not only 
stresses food products, but the econ- 
omy of cooking by electricity. 

The India Tea Bureau has found 
the cooking school an effective means 
for explaining the significance of tea 
which is blended so that at least 50 
per cent of it comes from India. 
Moreover, the schools teach the house- 
wife the correct technique of tea 
brewing. 
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“Three Little Pigs” 
Bring Home Bacon for 
Makers of Varied Lines 


The “Three Little Pigs” are going 
to market, following the example set 
by their distinguished predecessor, 
Mickey Mouse. Already some fifty- 
two manufacturers have been licensed 
by Walt Disney Enterprises to use the 
piglets on such widely divergent prod- 
ucts as playing cards, umbrellas, wash- 
cloths, soap, pencils and every sort of 
toy. 
a than a million ‘Mickey 
Mouse” timepieces were sold by the 
Ingersoll-Waterbury Company, and 
that firm expects to keep the wolf 
away with its new “Pigs” alarm clock, 
retailing for $1.50. Orders for sev- 
enty-five thousand clocks were booked 
in ten days. According to R. G. 
Brown, I-W sales manager, ‘demand 
for both ‘Mickey Mouse’ and ‘Three 
Little Pigs’ items has increased. We 
are announcing on February 1 a ‘Pigs’ 
pocket watch with the wolf’s eyes 
winking on the dial.”’ 

While the sales of ‘Pigs’ products 
have not equaled the record of 
Mickey, the super-salesman, they have 
set cash registers jingling merrily. 
Mickey’s adventures in business were 
chronicled in SM for July 15. Many 
of the firms licensed to use the Mouse 
trade-mark have added porkers to their 
money-getting menagerie. Herrmann 
Handkerchief Company, Stationers’ 
Specialty Corporation, Powers Paper 
and Volupte, Inc., are among the por- 
cine licensees. Volupte, Inc., intro- 
duced the farmyard touch on its $1.50 
vanity cases and is quite satisfied with 
results. 

Jordan Marsh, Lord & Taylor, Fred- 
erick Loeser, Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Mandel Bros., Bullock’s and O’Con- 
nor-Moffett spotlighted Disney ani- 
mals during the Christmas season. 
Lord & Taylor even put on a “Pigs” 
show which was so successful it had 
to be moved five times to larger quar- 
ters. Thirty-five thousand masks were 
given away to children between per- 
formances. 

The release of another “Silly Sym- 
phony” in color starring the piggies 
and the appearance of ‘The Little Red 
Hen’ about Easter will probably bring 
a brood of new merchandising chicks. 


R. E. Olds replaces Richard H. Scott as 
active directorial head of the Reo Motor Car 
Company by becoming chairman of the 
executive committee. One of the organ- 
izets of the company, active head in its 
early years and for the past several years 
chairman of its board, Mr. Olds comes out 
of practical retirement of several years. R. 
E. Olds pioneered in the development of 
the automobile. 
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More Blue Eagles Sanctify 


Ads after Johnson Warning 

General Hugh Johnson, in his Jan- 
uary 18 address before the members 
of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association—a speech which was re- 
printed in full by metropolitan news- 
papers and broadcast over a nation- 
wide network—urged consumers to 
patronize only NRA establishments. 
He said: “As the Angel of Death, at 
the Passover, omitted those houses that 
showed no crimson palm marks on the 
lintel, so do you pass by any shop win- 


dow or advertisement that does not 
display the Eagle.’ 

SM was curious to know whether 
advertisers would be influenced by the 
General’s remarks. 

The following score sheet made up 
from a check of all advertisements of 
five inches or more (excluding travel 
and financial) in two New York news- 
papers of January 19 and January 26, 
tells the story. 


%o Ads Showing 

NRA Symbol 

Jan. 19 Jan. 26 
New York Times ....... 20. 25.9 
New York Daily News .. 37.3 49.3 


“ADVERTISING 


NEWS” . 


« 


A DAILY COLUMN 
IN THE SUN. .: 


« « « «& 


VERY day in The Sun there is a column devoted 


to advertising news . . 
"Advertising News" . . 


. a column that is called, aptly enough, 
. a column that takes the reader behind 


the advertising scene and tells him about the latest developments in 
national advertising, retail advertising and marketing. 


The column is conducted by Lawrence M. Hughes ("Mike" Hughes 


to his friends). 
columnist. 
agement. 


Mr. Hughes is the original advertising news 
Most recently he has been news editor of Sales Man- 
He has written for the New York Evening Post, the 
Associated Press, Fortune and Scribner's. 


He has worked for the 


Association of National Advertisers and for the Advertising 


Federation of America. 


If you want up-to-date, live information on the new campaigns, the 
new products, the new advertisers, the new opportunities for agents 
and publishers, the significant and interesting events in the adver- 
tising world, turn to the "Advertising News" column of The Sun. 
It runs every day on one of the financial pages. An out-of-town 
subscription to The Sun costs but $10 a year. 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News 
and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 


Five Thousand Clevelanders 


Re-Inventory Their Pantries 


LEVELAND housewives buy 

71 per cent of their groceries 

from chain stores, with the 

Class A families the best cus- 

tomers of the chains; price. no longer 

has the appeal that it had in the dark 

days of Summer, 1932; Tuesday is the 

second largest —_ day in the city; 

72 per cent of women are influenced 

by grocers who suggest brands other 

than the ones asked for; 91.1 per cent 

of A & P’s coffee business is on its 
own brands. 

These are a few of the thousands 
of interesting and important market 
facts unearthed in the second Pantry 
Shelf Survey sponsored by the Cleve- 
land Press and conducted under the 
auspices of the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation. The first survey was described 
in detail in SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
issue of September 1, 1932. 

The current survey, made in No- 
vember and December, was in the 
main a repeat visit to the same homes 
—a 2 per cent cross-section of the 
270,000 homes in Cleveland and its 
four largest suburbs. Housewife 
members of the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation filled out a 12-page question- 
naire which took an hour and a half 
to answer. One housewife wrote at 
the end of her report form, “Well, 
now that you know all about us, why 
don’t you come up and see us some 
time?” 


Cleveland is “Different” 


The information on the 5,400 forms 
was transferred to 126,000 punched 
cards, which give a complete picture 
of not only what was on the pantry 
and refrigerator shelves, but how and 
how much of, and where and how 
often every item was bought. It tells 
the occupation of the wage earners, 
what they read, both magazines and 
newspapers, the kind of cars they 
drive, and so on through innumerable 
permutations and combinations. Ac- 
cording to Francis Nye McGehee, 
national advertising manager of the 
Press, who planned and directed the 
survey, “The Cleveland food market 
differs so radically from that of any 
other city that no sales or advertising 
executive can understand it from a 
study of the ordinary market fact 
books and statistical indices. One 
outstanding difference is the domi- 
nance of the chains. Two national 
groups, A & P and Kroger, and one 
local chain, Fisher's, absolutely domi- 
nate the market. 
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“In New York, for example, only 
37.96 per cent of the food business 
is handled by chains, in San Francisco 
36.41, in Chicago 55.15, but here in 
Cleveland the approximately 750 
chain stores take in more than 70 
cents of every hundred spent for gro- 
cery items. According to the 1930 
retail census, there were 2,200 inde- 
—— retail stores, but the 32 Cleve- 
and wholesale grocers find only 500 
who are worth doing business with, 
and only 340 are rated by Dun & 
Bradstreet at $2,000 or over. So unless 
a manufacturer knows the true story 
of the Cleveland market, he’s bound 
to make costly mistakes in his sales 
and advertising approach.” 


Price Appeal Waning 


Cleveland families are divided in 
the Press investigation into three 
groups, (1) the A families, 15 per 
cent of the population, living in homes 
with a rental value of more than $60 
a month, (2) the B families, the big 
middle-class group, paying from $30 
to $60 and representing 60 per cent 
of the people, and (3) the C group, 
25 per cent, whose rentals are less 
than $30. 

Twenty-three per cent live in apart- 
ments, 48 per cent in single-family 
dwellings, and 29 per cent in two- 
family houses. Saturday is the big 
shopping day on food products, be- 
cause Friday is the big pay day. 
Cleveland payrolls are shelled out as 
follows: 
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Fisher Stores do 37.3 per cent of 
the Cleveland grocery store business; 
A & P 23.7; Kroger 9.6, and all 
others, 28.9. 

The Class A families—this will sur- 
prise many—buy a larger percentage 
of their food in chain stores than any 
other group. The 1932 Pantry Shelf 
Survey showed that they bought 77.8 
per cent of their supplies from the 
chains, and the 1933 figure of 78.7 
per cent is almost identically the same. 
Class B families buy 72.7 per cent— 
a figure almost unchanged fate 1932. 
Class C families, who bought 69.2 
per cent from chains in 1932, bought 
only 62.7 per cent in 1933. This is 
probably traceable to the fact that 
these poorer families turned to inde- 


pendent stores where they could secuy 
credit. 

Price seems to have lost its influence 
as a purchasing factor, as shown by 
the tables below: 
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A & P makes Clevelanders moy fm ™ 
conscious of price. Twenty-nine per ll 
cent of their customers patronize then la 
for this reason, as against 23 per cent dr 
for Kroger, and 23 per cent for G 
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QUESTION 6a 


281% of the Total Market is directly 
influenced Ly Dealer Suggestion 


Cleveland housewives were asked in 
question 6, “Does your grocer frequently tl 
suggest other brands than those you ask ( 
for?” and in 6a, “If he does, do you ‘ 
often accept his suggestion?” Middle, , 
or Class B, housewives responded most 
often to substitution suggestions te 


Fisher Stores have been most suc i 
cessful in getting people to believe s 
that their stores deal in quality t 
goods. Nineteen per cent of theif f 
patrons come for that reason as agains t 
14.5 per cent for Kroger, and 12 pet f 
cent for A & P. t 

Dr. Tugwell may be interested 9 HR 
learning that a pound of low-priced | 
coffee lasts Cleveland householders a0 : 
average of 6.6 days, while medium 
price coffee lasts 7.2 days; and the s 
high-grade coffee lasts 8.4 days. : 

Of the three big chains, Kroget ' 
seems to push nationally advertised BR 
coffee more than the others; 67.5 pet 
cent of the Kroger coffee volume 
on its own brands, as compared with { 
78.3 for Fisher, and 91.1 for A & P. ( 

Maxwell House and Chase & Sat: 
born reversed their positions in the 
Cleveland market from 1932 to 1933, 
with Maxwell House now the leadet { 
(as shown also by the dealers survey 
conducted by SALES MANAGEMENT, 
and published in the January 15 : 
sue). 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


tly 


Chain coffees represented 56 per 
cent of the volume in 1932, and im- 
proved their position the following 
year to 58.9. National brands fell off 
from 27.4 per cent to 25.3, and the 
reduction in jobber brands was even 
more marked—from 6.7 to 2.5. 

Fifty-one and nine-tenths per cent 
of the families had salad dressing on 
their pantry shelves as against only 
16.2 for mayonnaise. Seasonal influ- 
ences account for this in part, but 
there is significance to the fact that 
all makes of mayonnaise lost ground 
last year. Kraft’s Miracle Whip salad 
dressing, which was introduced in the 
Cleveland market in March, 1933, and 
given strong local promotion, was the 
leading brand, and was doing 32.6 
per cent of the business. Rajah, an 
A & P brand, was in second place, 
and stood still in percentage from one 
survey to the other. 

The survey covers all types of food 
products, and for each answers the 
questions, who, where, how, how 
much, how often. 


Range Leads in Quota 
Achievement in GE 


Stock Market Contest 


N the recent Stock Market Cam- 
| paign, the longest ever held by 

General Electric, 26 out of 55 

distributors achieved quota, with 
the leader, the Alabama Refrigeration 
Company, being 29 per cent ahead of 
its nearest competitor. 

The campaign, which ran for four- 
teen weeks from September 18 to De- 
cember 23, and which was described 
in the December 15, 1933, issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, divided sales in- 
to six product divisions: domestic re- 
frigerators, commercial refrigerators, 
tanges, dishwashers, laundry equip- 
ment and cleaners, and as sales were 
made “shares” on each product in- 
creased in value. Par for each appliance 
listed was $2 and one share of stock 
was issued to salesmen for each $100 
worth of appliances sold. Hence, the 
sale of a $200 refrigerator entitled the 
salesman to two shares of that stock. 
When the distributor realized 50 per 
cent of quota on any one of the 
six appliances, that stock was then list- 
éd at $1 per share and holders of 
these shares were entitled to $1 
each at the close of the campaign if 
no further sales were made. 

Under this bonus plan, more than 
$100,000 in rewards were distributed 
to salesmen. In addition many of the 
contestants won ranking as Toppers 
and rated a trip to Bermuda. More 
than 240 salesmen, in fact, because of 
‘onsistently high standing throughout 
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the whole year, traveled aboard the 
Queen of Bermuda this past month for 
a six-day trip. 

The product which achieved best 
quota in the Stock Market Campaign 
was the GE range, with an average of 
133 per cent of quota and as high as 
498 per cent of quota in one case. 
Next came domestic refrigerators, with 
an average standing of 122 per cent 
of quota, and an individual high of 
286 “a cent of quota, made by the 
distributor who won the highest na- 
tional ranking on the sale of all prod- 
ucts. 

General Electric sales are made by 
dealers, distributors and __ utilities. 


About 30 per cent of sales in the con- 
test came through the dealer organiza- 
tions. Fifty-five distributors, with 
their retail sales organizations, and 295 
utilities accounted for the remainder. 


By the creation of the Certified Seafoods 
Corporation, several leading Pacific Coast 
seafood packers are launching a national 
advertising and promotion campaign to build 
consumer confidence in canned seafoods. 
Because a survey indicated that 85 per cent 
of women interviewed lacked confidence in 
canned seafoods in comparison with their 
confidence in other canned foods, Certified 
Seafoods Corporation was organized to 
maintain a staff of chemists to inspect and 
certify the product of member packers, one 
of each type of seafood. Advertising will 
be handled by the Western Agency, Inc. 


Dept. Store 
Sales Up 


Newspaper 


Circulation 13,500. . 


Wisconsin’ s 
Third 
Market 


Racine. 


50% to 100%. 


Ahead 


of last year 


in Janesville. Wis. 


Better employment conditions show their 
effect immediately in this city. Janesville’s 
industrial payroll was increased more than 
1,000 persons last fall, and a survey on 
January 1st, 1934, showed that 10 leading 
retail stores enjoyed from 50% to 100% 
increase in sales over December a year ago. 


The Daily Gazette’s gross circulation figure 
today is over 14,300—a year ago it was 
. . Definite proof that some 800 
Up families have returned to a spending basis. 
Residential property, flats and houses will 
soon be at a premium. 


Janesville is the third manufacturing city in 
Wisconsin, surpassed only by Milwaukee and 
It is a 42-town market, credited 
with a trading population of 80,000 and the 
Janesville Gazette goes into more than 
14,000 homes in this market. 
has been recognized as a test market. Ac- 
curate surveys and full merchandising co- 
operation assure any national advertiser a 
maximum return for his advertising dollar 
in this market with this newspaper. 


JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 


FREDERIC A. KIMBALL CO., Representatives 
Chicago, Milwaukee, New York, Detroit, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 


Member Wisconsin Markets, Inc., 
WCLO—The Janesville Gazette’s Own Radio Station 


1708 Mariner Tower, Milwaukee 


For years it 


YOU KNOW, HELEN, HOUSEHOLD 
RECIPES ARE ALWAYS GOOD! 


She's a 
Home-maker 


This Small 
Town Woman 


And it takes a different kind of 
magazine to win her loyalty, her 
enthusiastic support. The small 
town woman is living where she is 
by preference. It was a matter of 
selectivity—she preferred that mode 
of living. The small town is not 
a matter of geography—IT IS A 
STATE OF LIVING. 


The HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE for 
that reason cannot be, and is not, 
just another woman’s magazine. It 
hasn’t any hit or miss circulation. 
It goes right straight to the woman 
who wants that kind of magazine. 
Analyze the editorial departments, 
compare them page by page with 
the scores and scores of magazines 
that make their principal appeal to 
city women and have the bulk of 
their circulation in the cities. 


Fiction in HOUSEHOLD? Yes, the 


very best there is, being awarded in 


1933 the highest honors in the maga- | 
zine field. The O. Henry Memorial | 


Awards and the 
came to HOUSEHOLD this year 
just as they did in 1932. In fact, 


O’Brien Awards | 


HOUSEHOLD over a three-year pe- | 


riod has the best rating of any 
woman’s magazine by these two emi- 
nent authorities. HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE, Topeka, Kansas. Ar- 
thur Capper, Publisher. 


° 
IF YOU SELL THROUGH 


WHOLESALERS, YOU HAVE 
SMALL TOWN DISTRIBUTION 
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‘What Cars—Tires—Oils—Gas 
Will Lead the 34 Sales Parade? 


(Continued from page 86) 


the table are too obvious to require 
explanation. In case of ties, names 
are joined by brackets. 


Cars Under $750 


The big three—Ford, Chevrolet and 
Plymouth—received almost 90 per 
cent of the total votes, but ten other 
cars were mentioned. The new Nash 
Lafayette was mentioned in four mar- 
kets—which is a creditable showing 
since the car was introduced only a 
few weeks ago. The Hudson Terra- 
plane received votes in seven cities. 
Following the six leaders, the ranking 
was Dodge, Lafayette, Austin, Olds, 
DeSoto, Studebaker and Continental. 


Cars in the $750 to $999 Class 


A total of nineteen cars was men- 
tioned. Dodge, which had first place 
in eight cities, came out an easy win- 
ner over Pontiac and Pontiac had an 
almost two to one advantage over the 
Olds and DeSoto cars in fourth and 
fifth place. Mr. Chrysler’s Plymouth 
was down only one vote from the car 
bearing his name. Ranking of other 
cars was Studebaker, Chevrolet, Buick, 
Terraplane, Nash, Ford, Auburn, 
Hudson, Hupmobile, Graham, Reo, 
Lafayette and Continental. 


Cars Between $1000 and $1499 


Buick’s lead in this class is more 
marked than any other car in any other 
class, and, in fact, it received the 
largest number of mentions in the en- 
tire survey. The Chrysler was in a 
very strong second position, and the 
two cars together accounted for 49.5 
per cent of all preferences in the 
group. 

Fourteen cars were mentioned. Fol- 
lowing those listed in the table were: 
Olds, Hudson, Dodge, DeSoto, Hup- 


| mobile, Auburn, Pontiac, Graham and 


Reo. 

One of the most interesting aspects 
of the survey was the inability of many 
otherwise well-informed men to classi- 
fy cars in the correct price range. 
LaSalle, for example, was in fourth 
place in this group, despite the fact 
that its cheapest model has an f. 0. b. 
price of $1,495. Apparently a lot of 
men would like to buy a LaSalle at 
from $1,000 to $1,499, but unless 
General Motors changes its price 


schedule many of them will be dis. 
appointed. 


Cars Costing Over $1,500 


Nineteen cars were mentioned, with 
Packard and Cadillac well in the lead, 
The former’s margin over Cadillac 
was less than 15 per cent. Following 
the six leaders came Chrysler, Pierce- 
Arrow (very close to Chrysler), 
Franklin, Nash, Studebaker, Hupmo- 
bile, Rolls Royce, Cord, Stutz, Mar- 
mon, Hudson, Duesenberg and His- 
pano Suiza. 


Tires 


Thirty-five brands received votes. 
Goodyear was solidly entrenched in 
first position. Following the six lead- 
ers came a number of other brands 
which received mention in most of 
the cities: Fisk, Lee, Hood, Kelly- 
Springfield, Miller, Seiberling, Sears 
Roebuck, Mohawk, India, Dunlop and 
Dayton. 


Gasoline 

A total of 48 brands was men- 
tioned, and the Standard Oil Com- 
panies, if grouped together, would have 
walked away with top honors, which, 
in the table, go to Texas and Shell. 
Following the six leaders came the 
following brands (eliminating local 
brands and others which received only 
scattering votes): Standard of In- 
diana, Standard of Ohio, Standard of 
California; Atlantic, Phillips, Ameri- 
can, Pure, Richfield, Tydol, Sinclair 
and Associated. 


Motor Oils 


Sixty-two brands were mentioned. In 
addition to the brands which reached 
the totals column were: Texas, Gulf, 
Shell, Standard of Ohio, Veedol, At- 
lantic, Sun, Standard of New York, 
Standard of Indiana, Richfield, |so- 
Vis, American and Kendall. 


“Dated Coffee” in Bags 


Standard Brands used Dallas as a test 
territory for Chase & Sanborn coffee in 


moisture-tight bags. The price is three 
cents a pound less than in the familiat 
dated can. The company reports that it 


is too early to draw any conclusions. Like 
President Roosevelt, they believe in con- 
stant experiment. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Advisers 


We assist in securing catalogue compilers, 
advertising men, editors, or proper agency 
service, and render any other assistance we 
can toward the promotion, preparation and pated St 

printing of catalogues and publications j OM Peat 


Our SPECIALTIES 


(1) Catalogues, (2) Booklets, 
(3) Trade Papers, (4) Maga- 
zines, (5) House Organs, (6) 
Price Lists, (7) Also Printing 
Such as Proceedings, Directories, 
Histories, Books and the like. Our 
complete Printing Equipment, all 
or any part of which is at your 
command, embraces: 


(The Usual, also Machine Gather- 
ing, Covering and Wireless 
Binding) 

Mailing - Electrotyping 
Engraving - Designing 
Art Work 
If you want advertising service, 
planning, illustrating, copy writ- 


Printing and Advertising 


because of repeat orders. 


PRINTERS 


Artists : Engravers : Electrotypers 


Make a Printing Connection witha Specialist 
and a Large and Reliable Printing House 


Business Methods and Financial Standing the Highest. 


Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, Illinois) 


PROPER QUALITY 


B f d ; : db k Clean Linotype and 
TYPESETTING ecause Of up-to-date equipment an est workmen Monotype Faces 
(Linotype, Monotype and Hand) VE We have a large number of linotype 
PRESSWORK QUICK DELI RY ‘ a and monotype machines and they 
ake Gad, os a cs Cd Because of automatic machinery—day and night service are in the hands of expert opera- 
meanes RIGHT PRICE tors. We have the standard faces, 


Because of superior facilities and efficient management 


Our large and growing business is because of satisfied customers, 
We are always pleased to give the names 
of a dozen or more of our customers to persons or firms contem- 
plating placing printing orders with us. 
to find out what we can do for you? 


(Inquire of Credit 


Don’t you owe it to yourself 


DAY and NIGHT Operation 


The best quality work handled by daylight. 
You will tind upon investigation that we 
appreciate catalogue and publication re- 
quirements and that our service meets all 
demands. 
largest and most completely equipped in the 
United States. 


PUBLICATION 


Our printing plant is one of the 


Our SERVICES 


Use New Type for Cata- 
logues and Advertisements 
We have a large battery of type 
casting machines and with our sys- 
tem—having our own type foundry 

we use the type once only, unless 
ordered held by customers for fu- 
ture editions, 


and special type faces will be fur- 
nished if desired. 


Good Presswork 


We have a large number of up-to- 
date presses—t'e usual, also color 
presses — and our pressmen and 


feeders are the best. 


Binding and Mailing Service 


ing, and assistance or information 
of any sort in regard to your ad- 
vertising and printing, we will be 


Consulting with us about your printing problems and’ asking We | have 
for estimates does not place you under any obligation whatever. 


up to-date gathering, 
stitching and covering machines; 
also do wireless binding. The fa- 


glad to assist or advise you. If 
desired, we mail your printed mat- 
ter direct from Chicago—the cen- 
tral distributing point. 


Executives: 
LUTHER C. ROGERS, 
Board Directors 
A. R. SCHULZ, Pres. and Genl. Mer. 
W. E. FREELAND, Sec. and Treas. 


Chairman 


Let Us Estimate on Your Next Printing—The LARGE and the 


SMALL ORDERS 
(We Are Strong on Our Specialties) 


Telephone Wabash 3380 


CATALOGUE and PUBLICATION PRINTERS 


ARTISTS, ENGRAVERS, ELECTROTYPERS 


Polk and La Salle Sts., Chicago, IIl. 


cilities of our bindery and mailing 
departments are so large that we 
deliver to the postoffice or cus- 
tomers as fast as the presses print. 


Printing Products Corporation 


Executives: 
H. J. WHITCOMB, 
Vice President Publication Sales 
J. W. HUTCHINSON, 
Vice President Catalogue Sales 


Snapshots 


E. R. Squipp & SONS, who made 
the front pages by endorsing the aims 
and purposes of the Tugwell Bill, 
have increased their 1934 domestic 
advertising budget by 10 per cent. 
. Old Gold, which hasn’t qual- 
ified recently as one of the ‘Big Four,” 
is considering a re-entry into news- 
paper advertising pages. The 
Burgess Battery Company settled a 
fortnightly payroll with 40,000 silver 
dollars (“‘cartwheels,” we used to call 
them)—and got much publicity. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, to pub- 
licize the new aluminum speed train 
which is nearing completion, had 
1,000,000 lucky coins minted. Se 
The Pullman Corporation and _ the 
Aluminum Company of America 
shared in the publicity. . . . J. Wal- 
tet Thompson Company has estab- 
lished an exporting organization to 
further the interest of American elec- 
trical manufacturers abroad. 


The NorGE CORPORATION did a 
sales increase of 185 per cent in the 
lst quarter and is doubling its pro- 
motion and advertising program. 
-. . A recent survey by Norge indi- 
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cates that 32 per cent of all families 
not owning electric refrigerators ex- 
pect to buy one in 1934. . The 
Leonard Refrigerator Company, a sub- 
sidiary of Kelvinator, is introducing 
its “largest advertising, sales and pro- 
motion program.” 


STANDARD OIL OF NEW JERSEY is 
continuing its Babe Ruth promotion 
plan, but the Government will bring 
a test suit, claiming that it violates 
the spirit of the anti-premium NRA 
oil code. . . . Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., 
started last week its first year-round 
advertising program in 250 cities... . 
The India Tea Bureau is adding 100 
daily newspapers to its list, and will 
spend $100,000 in the next three 
months. 


VIsOMATIC SysTEMS, INc.—the illus- 
trated voice of business—has formed 
a subsidiary New England company 
with headquarters at 25 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston. . . . General Tire & 
Rubber Company, after making a na- 
tion-wide survey, concludes that the 
small independent retail merchant is 
rapidly coming back into his own after 
years of serious economic handicaps. 
. . . National Carbon Company is go- 
ing after the 10,000,000 homes with- 
out electric service, with a big contest 
campaign on its own radio batteries 


and the air-cell radio sets made by 
eighteen radio manufacturers. 


LEVER BROTHERS, according to the 
present Viscount Leverhulme, now 
Governor of the company, and son of 
the founder, followed their original 
articles with a sequence of new ones. 
“After Sunlight soap came Lifebuoy; 
after Lifebuoy, Lux. My father then 
entered the toilet soap field, and so it 
went on, each of the new products 
being developed out of the profits of 
its predecessors, and no step being tak- 
en until the previous one had been 
consolidated.” See the January, 1934, 
Executive's Service Bulletin of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, for 
a complete outline of the Lever Broth- 
ers’ management policies. 


A. KRASNE, head of an organization 
which supplies 12,000 independent 
grocery stores between Albany and At- 
lantic City, and which did a business 
last year of nearly $16,000,000 says 
that 50 per cent of his sales are in 
nationally advertised brands and that 
“nationally advertised products are our 
greatest weapon against chain competi- 
tion. Advertisers in putting their 
products on a comparable price basis 
with those of similar quality, which 
are not advertised, are beginning to 
increase their volume.” 
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“It Pays to Be Human” 


“The strength of the younger group of 
advertising agencies,” wrote J. Stirling Get- 
chell, Inc., a few months ago, in an analysis 
of Professor James W. Young's report on 
agency scope, methods and compensation, 
“lies in the fact that they are new.” 

The three owners and the sixty staff 
members of the Getchell agency are strongly 
of the belief that advertising generally has 
“failed to keep pace” with the changing 
times. 

And if you were to ask them why, in 
less than three years, they have become a 
formidable organization in point of busi- 
ness placed, probably they would tell you 
simply that it is because they are keeping 
pace. 

A few weeks ago, Socony-Vacuum Cor- 
poration, second largest American oil com- 
pany, severed two old and apparently 
strong ties and appointed this agency to 
direct all its advertising throughout the 
country. Not so long before that, Chrysler 
Motors decided that Getchell was best 
qualified to do the advertising job for two 
of its cars—Plymouth and De Soto. Also 
Chesterfield and Lucky Strike cigarettes, 
though not transferring their accounts to 
this agency, have sought its aid in various 
advertising problems. So have several of 
the Hearst newspapers. Sa 

And yet when the present advertising 
era began, in 1929, the Getchell name was 
unknown. 

At that time, Mr. Getchell, then 30, 
and J. V. Tarleton, 26, were, respectively, 
copywriter and art director with J. Walter 
Thompson Company. After another year 
together, with Lennen & Mitchell, they set 
up shop for themselves in the Graybar 
Building—doing creative work on a re- 
tainer basis for Vick Chemical Company 
and General Tires. 


Ideas About Autos 


The newest member of Walter P. Chrys- 
ler’s line of automobiles was the De Soto. 
Getchell and Tarleton went out to Detroit 
and introduced themselves. In competition 
with older, larger agencies, they got the 
De Soto account. Soon the public saw a 
new idea in automobile advertising. The 
idea was the “expect to be stared at’ 
theme, intended to capitalize the funda- 
mental human emotion of vanity and pride 
of ownership. 

Within a year after the appointment by 
De Soto, they had Plymouth as well. 

In the meantime, the Getchell group— 
Orrin P. Kilbourn having become the third 
partner, and manager of the Detroit office 
—already had introduced a new type of 
Plymouth advertising. In the spring of 
1932 appeared this series: 

“Walter P. Chrysler confirms an impor- 
tant rumor.” 

Then, “Two years ago I'd have said it 
could not be done.” 

And then—probably the most potent of 
all advertising themes of the present era 
in helping a newcomer to overcome popular 
preference for its older and better known 
competitors 

“Look at all three!’ 

Though the Getchell business and or- 
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ganization have grown rapidly since 1931, 
its reputation has widened even more so. 
In advertising circles, Getchell is prob- 
ably the most-discussed agency today. In 
addition to energy and ideas, they know 
how to project themselves. Even when 
they do not seek to do so selfishly, the re- 
sult is the same. 

Last August, at the time of the formal 
launching of NRA, they read a newspaper 
advertisement by Davega stores, New York, 
headed “Wanted: 50 Radio and Sporting 
Goods Salesmen.” The advertisement was 
part of Davega’s program to do its part 
to increase purchasing power. 

Just at this time, Mr. Getchell heard 
Mr. Roosevelt's radio appeal. “How could 
we get the employers of the country to 
multiply Davega’s action by millions?” he 
asked himself. “How could we get the 
hundred million people in this country who 
could, to start buying?” 

At lunch that day, Getchell got his 
“crowd” together—and decided to prepare 
a campaign for submission to the Govern- 
ment. The Government would become a 
national advertiser on behalf of a ‘Con- 
sumers’ Code” to “Buy Now.” 


Mr. Hearst Is Sold 


Between that Thursday and the following 
Saturday they had prepared sixteen full- 
page newspaper advertisements, and mes- 
sages for posters and radio. 

Monday morning found Getchell and Ed 
Garbisch, one of his executives, in Wash- 
ington. The plan was laid before James 
Moffett, deputy administrator. Tuesday 
the Getchell people emphasized to General 
Johnson, Charles Michelson, NRA public 
relations director, and other leaders that 
the Government should spend $6,500,000 
to put this series immediately into every 
daily newspaper in the country. The 
agency would render its service without 
cost to the Government. The main thing 
was to get the people buying. “Merely 
waving the red, white and blue was not 
enough.” 

While General Johnson and aides were 
“debating the matter of an appropriation” 
a Hearst editor who had seen the proposal 
wired William Randolph Hearst about it. 

Mr. Hearst was enthusiastic. He 
adopted the series, to run in all his news- 
papers as “illustrated editorials.” House- 
wives, mechanics, merchants, others, were 
shown doing their part in working—and 
buying. The slogan was ‘Buy in Septem- 
ber—Buy American.” The Getchell people 
did not ask payment—but Mr. Hearst paid 
them anyhow. 

Shortly after the series was run, Mr. 
Getchell flew out, at Mr. Hearst's invita- 
tion, to the publisher's great ranch at San 
Simeon, California. Mr. Hearst got to 
like the Getchell ideas and the Getchell 
way of doing things so much that now 
this organization is doing the promotion 
for his Washington Herald, Baltimore 
News and New York Journal and Ameri- 
can. 

The Getchell crowd is proudest of its 
knowledge of people. “Advertisers,” say 
they, “must know what people are think- 
ing. In our advertising you will see evi- 
dence of contemporary thinking. Of talk 


eies 


with average people in barber shops . . . 
on trains . . . at prize fights. . . 
“You'll call it a difference . . . g 
freshness perhaps. We call it keeping pace 
are with our clients . . . with the pub. 
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The Getchell slogan is “It Pays to Be 
Human.” 


RELATIVE INFLUENCE OF MEN AND WOMEN 
IN THE PURCHASE OF 


ELECTRICAL DEVICES 
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When it comes to electrical devices and 
appliances, the lady of the house decides 
whether she’d rather have a toaster or 
an electric mixer, but hubby has a strong 
voice on brand and price. One of an 
amusing series of charts _ illustrating 
Redbook’s recent survey. 


The Poor Male 


Harry W. Hepner, of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Department of Psychology, answers 
a popular question. “How much ‘say 
does the average male have in household 
purchases?”” Through questionnaires he 
found out the relative influence of wife 
and husband in deciding on the price, the 
kind, the brand, of twelve commodities. 
Strange as it may seem, the husband’s in- 
fluence on the choice of cosmetics (23.2) 
was greater than in desserts (18.2). Gen- 
erally speaking, the more a thing cost, the 
more the man had to say about it. He 
really asserted himself on motor cars but 
let the wife dictate on toilet soap. Taken 
as a whole, the study is rather encouraging 
to the male ego. It was sponsored by 
Redbook, and published by them unde: 
the title, “Relative Influence of Men and 
Women in the Purchase of 12 Commodi- 
ties.” 


To These Agencies the 
Following: 

Pompeian Olive Oil to the Joseph Katz 
Company. . . . General Plastics to J. M. 
Mathes, Inc. . . . Ely and Walker Dry 
Goods Company to Mortimer W. Mears 
Company (especially interesting because FE 
& W are wholesalers and are making their 
first test in consumer advertising). . . . L. 
C. Chase & Company to Lawrence C. Gum- 
binner. . . . Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion and Insurance Company to N. W. 
Ayer & Son. . . . The Waverly Oil Works 
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Company to Carlson and Symons. . . . Delta 
File Works to Redfield, Coupe & Com- 
pany. . . - The Irish Linen Guild (pub- 
licity and promotion) to Riis and Bonner. 

_ International Agencies, Ltd. (liquor) 


to Frank Presbrey Company. . . . Duer & 
Connett, Inc. (also liquor) to Kimball, 
Hubbard & Powel, Inc. Mars, Inc., 


to the Glen Buck Company. 


Publication Notes 

The Pasadena Star-News on January 8 
ulled a journalistic surprise: they printed 
the complete list of their subscriber cir- 
culation in that day’s issue. Street sales 
account for only 300 of their 22,487 cir- 
culation... . Better times and higher prices: 
Woman's Home Companion’s b. & w. rate 
has been upped from $7,700 to $8,250, 
and Collier’s from $5,000 to $5,500... . 
The Frank E. Gannett group has purchased 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau’s 
American Agriculturist. 


Radio Sales 

NBC has figured out that in 1933 the 
87 stations in its network sold 76,641 
hours of commercial time, or 2 hours, 39 
minutes per outlet per day. December av- 
eraged 3 hours and 24 minutes—a 21-min- 
ute gain over the same 1932 month... . 
NBC has discontinued commissions to, and 
recognition of, special sales agencies and 
time brokers. . . . Bristol-Myers has bought 
a solid hour on Wednesday nights to be 
divided into two separate half-hour pro- 
grams for Ipana and Sal Hepatica. Pedlar 
& Ryan handle the former, Benton & Bowles 
the latter. 


Newspapers Up 

For the first time since 1929, the auto- 
motive lineage in New York newspapers 
gained during Motor Show week over the 
previous year, the increase being 9 per 
cent. . Media Records, Inc., reports 
December lineage in 52 cities up 5.7 per 
cent—the third consecutive month’s gain, 
and the fourth in five months. General 
advertising was up 37 per cent. Financial 
and classified lagged slightly; retail was 
up about 3 per cent. 


NRA Stimulates ABA 


Many banks look disapprovingly on the 
new deal—but not the American Bankers 
Association Journal. Beginning about the 
15th of May, the publishers began to get 
stray pieces of evidence that executives out- 
side the field of banking were beginning 
to take a very serious interest in the 
financial and economic problems which cen- 
tered at Washington, and the following 
month they made an experimental mailing 
to five thousand non-banker executives. 
Much to their surprise they found that the 
mailing brought a 5 per cent return—much 
higher than the normal publishing aver- 
age—and from that time until the middle 
of December, they received 10,011 new 
subscriptions from non-banking sources, 
and closed the year with a net paid list 
221, per cent higher than it was on June 
1. It is news when Washington helps the 
banking profession. 


Miscellany 

Sidney B. Egan has become manager of 
the New York office of Maxon, Inc. . . . 
Louis H. Frohman has joined the Frank 
Presbrey Company, taking with him thirty 
accounts formerly handled through the now 
discontinued New York office of Stewart, 
Hanford & Frohman. Personnel and ac- 
counts in the Rochester office of Stewart, 
Hanford & Frohman are not affected. 
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VHow Squibb Encourages | 


Well-Rounded Sales 
Effort by Salesmen 


AKING a continuous contest 
of routine work throughout 
the year, with an annual 
award of real significance, is 

the most result-producing form of 
salesman-stimulation E. R. Squibb and 
Sons have yet found. Instead of 
periodic contests with minor prizes, 
Squibb concentrates its prizes into one 
award divided among the ten winning 
salesmen. Besides this award, each 
winner gets a trip to headquarters at 
New York, to the annual banquet 
(held this year the first week in Janu- 
ary). 
The four leading salesmen in the 

Home Necessities Division and the six 

leading salesmen in the Professional 

Products Division are chosen for the 

Go Getter’s Club gold-star honors. The 

leading divisional manager and best 

branch manager are also included. 

Because the contest must reward 
continuous day-to-day effort, a point 
system has been devised, ten points 
being credited for each 1 per cent of 
quota. To even out sales among the 
many Squibb products, special point 
or vote ratings are given for 90 per 
cent or better of quota on any given 
product. 

Nine divisional managers compete 
in the contest, their standing being de- 
termined by the combined total votes 
of their salesmen. In order to ex- 
pedite the handling of credit ratings 
and shipping of orders out of branch 
offices, a special contest is held among 
branch managers, the winners being 
given the trip to New York. 

In last year’s contest, the Pacific 
Coast division under Ralph W. Keim, 
set a record by winning the second 
time in succession, despite the handi- 
cap of illness on the part of Keim. 
One of his men, C. A. Mooney, acted 
as pinch-hitter for him, and besides 
doing this work continued his own 
selling well enough to win gold star 
honors and make the trip East. An- 
other outstanding performer was F. E. 
Thomas, of Denver, Colorado, who 
after leading in sales most of the year, 
found his chances for gold star honors 
smashed when his auto hit a parked 
truck and his leg was broken. Un- 
daunted, he started using his telephone 
in the hospital, called his trade, ex- 
plained his predicament and asked for 
support to help him win the trip. 
Orders poured in. As soon as he 
could get out of bed with his leg in a 
cast, Thomas hired a chauffeur and 
called on his trade on crutches. Mr. 
Thomas made the trip East after all. 


Organ 
Tuned: to 
the Times? 


Perhaps you feel, as we do, that the 
old clipped-joke and "This-view-shows- 
our-Finishing-Department" type of 
house organ has played its last tune. 


| In that case, you will be interested in 
| our method of producing commercial 
| magazines, 


edited in the modern 


manner. 


Frankly, we have a phobia against 
“swivel-chair'’ house organs. Our mag- 
azines are edited from the battlefields 
of business, with the aid of free lance 
“roving reporters" and correspondents 
in key cities. They have all of the 
verve and interest of "paid-for" pub- 
lications. 


Does the idea "'click'’ with you? Then 
send along a few copies of your pres- 
ent publication for analysis and recom- 
mendation—or tell us, in a general way, 
what you wish a publication to accom- 
plish. No cost or obligation, of course. 


Are you interested in a new 
bulletin idea for salesmen— 
something a bit out of the 
ordinary? Ask for the ''Sales 
Stimulator" folder. 


MAXWELL DROKE 


P O Box 6/11 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Business Activity as Measured by Bank Debits 


December showed a slight recession from November, but was 
3.6 per cent better than a year ago. ‘This month’s compilation 
carries the final cumulative } sed for the entire year 1933. 

For the entire year thea Atlanta and Memphis led the 


150 Above-Average Cities 


large cities in gains; Duluth, Canton and Miami led the middle. 
sized group; Durham, Charleston, W. Va., 
fifty to hundred thousand group. See any previous first-of-month 


SM for explanation of tabulation. 


and Columbia the 


BANK DEBITS 
('33 as of '32) 
Trading Area Pop. Yr. to Relative 
(000 omitted) Nov. % Dec. % Date % Standing 
U. S. A. Average (excl. 
i Ah ee ae 109.1 103.6 95.6 100 


Boston F. R. District .......... Ure 100.7 105.2 96.1 102 
OOS OG ee 458 119.7 109.9 100.1 106 
po Re Peer 173 113.8 111.2 100.5 107 
= ae pate 32 118.3 123.8 107.0 120 
Boston, Mass. ........ 2,835 97.5 106.8 93.4 103 
Brockton, Mass. ....... , 210 96.9 109.5 94.7 106 
Fall River, Mass. ...... ; 138 109.9 103.3 101.5 100 
SE EE. carne ances os 100 109.5 105.7 94.1 102 
Lowell, Mass. ...... wees 162 98.3 104.2 96.7 101 
New Bedford, Mass. ....... 154 118.4 108.5 102.8 105 

N. Y. F. R. District (excl...... 

3. a + Sess eae ante 79.8 99.4 91.5 97 
Stamford, Conn. ...... e= 81 113.8 104.4 97.4 101 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ale 130 99.6 105.2 91.1 102 
SS) ere 599 111.5 105.7 92.4 102 
eh, ee 453 102.1 107.0 100.1 103 

Philadelphia F. R. District ..... wae 108.8 103.0 96.2 99 


Wilmington, Del. ..... eee 244 114.6 120.3 99.7 117 
Oe Se Sears Ress 67 122.7. 109.7 97.7 106 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 3,527 111.2 104.4 98.3 101 
Cleveland F. R. District ....... ee 104.9 97.9 92.2 95 
Canton, O. . os ° 290 129.7. 120.9 114.8 117 
( ‘olumbus, Oo. UE AIR aye ee 654 112.2 106.7 95.8 103 
SSD, ES saddeuwans 143 91.7 108.4 72.7 105 
Middletown, O. ein danen es 140 105.8 111.6 102.4 108 
Pn, GE wveenarseee 150 97.6 103.3 88.1 100 
Steubenville, O. ...........-. 150 110.2 119.0 96.0 115 
.. er 607 153.1 131.1 113.9 127 
yo A s ere 300 108.8 126.8 99.1 123 
SS See 130 115.4 104.4 85.7 101 
ie cia iee ele a daca 85 108.0 112.2 97.5 108 
CS a 80 120.0 106.9 84.7 103 
I: Rade mnarcneas 2,000 113.4 105.5 99.2 102 
Richmond F. R. District ...... ea 97.2 95.0 88.7 92 
Cumberland, Md. ...... af 95 104.3 106.6 94.8 103 
Asheville, hy aeeeasee 379 101.5 107.8 98.3 104 
ee ; 650 112.2 114.8 85.5 111 
os aaa bata 250 200.2 163.3 144.0 160 
ES are , 381 100.5 115.6 97.8 112 
Winston-Salem, a c. ; 200 125.8 128.0 111.2 122 
Charleston, Pa cane eceean 285 104.3 103.4 92.5 100 
Columbia, S. e i ee 443 136.6 106.8 112.0 103 
Greenville, S. C. ...... ‘ 300 126.7 121.2 113.7 117 
= Sarre 160 195.3 165.0 117.7 162 
Norfolk, ES ee 364 104.3 105.3 95.3 102 
Portsmouth, Va. ...... ‘ 150 102.5 103.2 91.5 100 
Roanoke, Va. ...... ‘ ; 254 103.1 103.7 92.9 100 
Charleston, W. Va. ......... 344 122.2 106.2 133.0 103 
Atlanta F. R. District ......... ‘ous 117.0 108.0 93.1 104 
Birmingham, Ala. ...... ; 742 114.7 108.5 94.2 105 
4 ee ‘ 300 130.0 149.9 107.9 146 
Montgomery, ce cais 470 154.8 131.1 111.6 127 
saenneere. ts. .itanenese aa 313 125.4 111.4 102.3 108 
Ry RES , 164 136.0 128.5 110.6 125 
OS Se eer 75 111.4 123.4 106.9 120 
eR nace pecwe ina 335 102.6 103.9 92.0 100 
A a SA 260 131.6 116.1 127.1 112 
Pe CE covsaduuaes 1,341 118.7 115.2 111.5 111 
Augusta, ea ee 387 171.4 123.0 101.3 119 
ee a 65 101.4 112.1 96.5 108 
Columbus, Ga. icteabioaia 202 120.8 117.7 103.2 114 
Alberton, Ga. pice ag adaran tach bans 136.2 116.0 93.0 112 
SG 500 123.7 122.0 101.5 118 
NE Eee eae 162.2 136.7 131.1 133 
Savannah, Ga. ...... ; 372 95.5 112.9 96.7 109 
I Me wcesaweean ; 16 117.4 125.3 111.3 121 
Hattiesburg, Miss. ie a wamid 178 117.3 128.0 102.2 124 
Jackson, | ee 324 133.4 103.7 108.8 100 
Meridian, Miss. ... ‘ 250 117.3 109.8 116.6 106 
Vicksburg, Miss. ‘issig ‘ 23 164.1 142.1 120.4 138 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Jame 407 105.8 110.3 94.3 107 
Gees Fy Te. BRE cc cccccess cain 114.1 102.0 94.0 98 
Bloomington, II. EP 160 91.2 105.8 82.9 102 
CL.” ind bs bao Geweco ae 4,532 123.1 109.8 101.2 106 
"> _a- - 210 117.5 135.2 99.2 131 
Rockford, Ill ° . : 353 117.6 115.3 107.3 112 
Gary, Ind. ...... dated walkie 241 113.8 127.0 101.4 12 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 895 102.4 106.2 91.3 103 
Terre Haute, Ind. ...... 190 103.0 126.0 99.0 122 
Mason City, Ia. ...... 153 99.4 108.0 93.1 104 
OS a “eae 782 119.4 118.6 105.2 115 


BANK DEBITS 
('33 as of ’32) 
Trading Area Pop. 


(000 omitted). Nov. % Dec. % Date % Standing 


ne 200 
Bay City, ea 118 
a 181 
Green Bay, , Sa eerr 87 
St. Louis F. R. District ....... nak 
El Dorado, Ark. ........... 96 
> i aa 165 
| i "Se 85 
SS} ES eee 660 
Texarkana, I aca ccs jain 
East St. Louis and 
Nat. Sk. Yd., Ill. 175 
Evansville, auc pitameagas 444 
DM. Lescevcnuecewe 708 
Owensboro, Ky. ............ 148 
Greenville, Miss. .......2.. 15 
Springfield, Mo. ............ 261 
yee ee 927 
Minneapolis F. R. District ...... cece 
SM. sastevesspsees 377 
Minneapolis, NG ered staal 567 
ee UC =e 366 
SO ee 13 
oS 3 ae hci 
eee 132 
Jamestown, IN. DD, 2.020000 80 
eee 181 
Kansas City F. R. District ..... - 
Colorado Springs, Colo. ..... 54 
Se ME padictes cuiek are 375 
RO,  ctedcesvee ve 26 
Independence, Kans. ........ 40 
Oe eee ee 286 
ee ae 900 
ae SS” er 306 
ES weweacwe vdnene 40 
Se Se cebwncwaen es 440 
OT ere 350 
Bartlesville, Okla. .. nae 54 
Enid, —Ripeeas aap 190 
Se, GE, ocescavsiécns 55 
Muskogee, Okla. ........... 140 
Oklahoma City, Okla. ...... 926 
aA 140 
Tulsa, ioe hd anaes 325 
Casper, . atdwibedune ee s 72 
CRUD, TE. oe vecccctsces 67 
Gelles F. B. Bietist ....ccevce itil 
acts bh weneeees 509 
i SS Sear 35 
PO ere 163 
SG peekxetenws'« 02 224 
ONE, “WO, cccitsanecune 249 
Corsicana, Tex. See a 
RN, I ee ee aan timed 831 
NS i an oe cine 439 
i TU a la 318 
"tee 539 
Pr. Arthur, Tex. rer 51 
Ek can cee ae ne 237 
Me wich batce aoe dane 27 
Wee FO, BO ccceccscs 239 
San Francisco F. R. District .... ain 
DO. Me space ver haane 250 
Bakersfield, eae ct 72 
Berkeley, EE essa cvesswh’ 91 
SS es eee 125 
Los Angeles, See 2,313 
San Francisco, Calif. ....... 1,631 
San Jose, ae iniaka 150 
Santa Barbara, OE nc cicceees 42 
Stockton, Sg peaesalmammepiiegsts 125 
8 109 
I SE 66nd ois ecer ecaigrth shit ee 31 
I OM on Giresionne nial 
TS eee 475 
Ogden, Utah. es oe eis 66 
Salt Lake City, OI gs 243 
Bellingham, Wash. .... 100 
Everett, Wash. 84 
Seattle, Wash. 513 
Spokane, Wash. aie kit AS 361 
—S aa 23 
Walla Walla, Wash. ....... 35 
,  a a 82 


157.0 
124.2 
102.8 

90.4 


oe 


157.0 
143.5 
123.9 
105.1 


108.6 
110.7 
112.9 
117.7 
108.2 
103.8 


105.2 
112.2 
117.5 
106.0 
123.1 
110.8 
131.5 


120.4 
121.7 
115.5 
105.1 
107.3 
120.6 
103.2 
114.7 
106.4 


110.5 
113.3 
122.7 
105.8 
121.1 
107.8 
111.2 
115.1 
109.3 
106.7 
105.3 
110.3 
117.2 
124.2 
119.2 
111.4 
113.1 
109.0 
123.1 
125.7 


114.4 
120.4 
121.1 
125.5 
117.4 
121.8 
120.5 
123.0 
108.2 
114.6 
106.6 
127.7 
115.4 
112.2 
124.3 


102.8 
121.2 
147.6 
143.7 
131.2 
103.7 
104.8 
116.6 
106.1 
119.6 
107.8 
141.5 
123.1 
125.7 
127.4 
104.0 
105.0 
113.4 
111.6 
103.3 
121.8 
122.2 


144.0 


Yr. to Relative 
102.5 153 
79.2 140 
83.1 120 
90.3 102 
97.8 105 
90.9 107 
97.6 109 
110.5 114 
91.8 105 
87.5 100 
95.3 102 
94.0 108 
104.3 114 
84.0 102 
102.6 117 
96.2 107 
107.8 128 
110.4 117 
116.4 118 
120.2 112 
95.0 102 
100.1 104 
92.0 117 
91.7 100 
100.0 111 
89.9 103 
100.9 107 
94.7 110 
102.4 119 
100.0 102 
82.0 117 
93.4 104 
102.6 108 
102.6 1ll 
80.1 106 
89.5 103 
95.3 102 
115.4 107 
106.1 113 
106.3 120 
102.0 116 
98.0 108 
100.0 109 
94.6 105 
85.0 119 
87.6 22 
101.8 111 
102.0 116 
105.7 117 
113.1 122 
95.2 114 
88.4 118 
92.4 117 
104.2 119 
93.7 104 
95.7 111 
105.6 103 
100.1 124 
90.2 112 
102.8 108 
102.6 121 
95.8 99 
94.3 117 
103.3 144 
93.8 140 
94.5 127 
93.3 100 
98.6 101 
93.0 113 
86.7 102 
91.5 116 
98.3 104 
77.5 138 
86.0 119 
107.1 122 
107.4 123 
96.5 100 
92.3 101 
93.2 110 
97.6 108 
81.9 100 
90.7 118 
90.2 119 
96.5 141 
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SALES 


MANAGEMENT 


Relative 
Standing 


153 
140 
120 
102 


Many Firms to Repeat 
World’s Fair Contests 


for Salesmen in 1934 


WIFT & COMPANY and the 

Edison General Electric (Hot 

Point) Appliance Company, 

Inc., of Chicago, are the first 
two major companies to announce 
that they will repeat ‘their World’s 
Fair salesmen’s contests which were 
held so successfully in 1933. Buck- 
ley, Dement & Company, manufac- 
turers of direct-mail advertising, 
Chicago, which built plans for twenty- 
six companies last year, based on 
World’s Fair contests, have worked 
out a standardized campaign for 
1934. While standard, this plan is 
so liquid that it can be applied to 
any variety of sales contests. 

World’s Fair contests were ex- 
tremely popular last year and nuv- 
merous Organizations reported them 
highly profitable. The record con- 
test, in point of time at least, was 
that held by the Blackhawk Manufac- 
turing Company, of Milwaukee. This 
contest, set up in 1930, lasted for 
three years. 

Quotas were set up among jobbers’ 
salesmen handling the Blackhawk line 
of tools, wrenches, jacks, etc. Win- 
ners in 1931 were awarded each a 
trip to the World’s Fair in Chicago 
with a side trip to the plant in Mul- 
waukee. 

If a winner in 1932 had not pre- 
viously earned the trip it was given 
him. If he had earned the trip, and 
repeated as a winner, he got all ex- 
penses for a a full week’s stay in one 
of Chicago’s best hotels. For winners 
of both contests in 1931 and 1932 
the award in the 1933 contest was a 
similar trip for a guest to be named 
by the victor. 

Special mailings were continuously 
sent out all through the three years 
and interest was kept at white heat. 
Owing to the vast amount of World's 
Fair publicity going out, wherever 
the contestants turned they were re- 
minded, several times a day, of the 
fair and the contest. 

Chicago companies which put on 
World’s Fair contests in 1933 made 
a special point of the fact that the 
winners would be guests at the com- 
pany’s general offices and plant in 
Chicago and would meet the execu- 
tives there. Among the Chicago 
companies which used the Buckley, 
Dement & Company service last year 
are: 

_ Barrett Cravens Co., Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., Continental Assurance Co., 
Ditto, Inc., LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity, Martin Peanuts Products 
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Corp., National Association of 
Wooden Box Mfgrs., Pure Oil Co., 
School Mfg. Co., Sandell Mfg. Co., 
Vortex Cup Co. and the Western Co. 
Others are: 

Addressograph - Multigraph Co., 
Cleveland; Aluminum Cooking Uten- 
sil Co., New Kensington, Pa.; Battle 
Creek Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Blackhawk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Jewel Tea Co., Barrington, III. ; 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, 
Wis.; National Sales Agency, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; National Guardian Life 
Insurance Co., Madison, Wis. ; North- 
western National Life Insurance Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Swift & Company, which was the 
first to sign up to repeat this year, 


sent the greatest number of men to 
the fair last year, 240 in all. 

More than 4,500 dealers handling 
the Battle Creek Food Company's 
products were in the contest last year, 
the country being divided into 50 dis- 
tricts for the purpose. One hundred 
men won trips offered by the Jewel 
Tea Company. National Guardian 
Life Insurance Company gave a trip 
to everybody who attained a sufficient 
quota of sales. 

Some of the companies participating 
last year, in the language of the show 
world, are preparing to offer bigger, 
greater, more inspiring trips this year. 
Experience, they say, proves it a ‘hot’ 
idea for stirring up salesmen to go out 
and do. 


New men and new jobs are 
reached immediately when 


you use ABO’ coverage 


*ACTIVE BUYERS ONLY 


MILL& FACTORY 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


205 E. 42nd St., New York City 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
(B-714) 
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Turns Magazines’ Taboo of 
Copy into Live Sales Letter 


Here awhile back, somebody over at Nel- 
son Doubleday’s book emporium wrote an 
ad. It was not a particularly sensational 
or notable achievement—but there was one 
little compound word, boldly displayed in 
the heading, that caused considerable com- 
motion. The advertisement was duly 
plated and despatched to a list of repre- 
sentative publications. And then the fun 
began! One by one, those plates came 
bouncing back, accompanied by polite notes 
of regret. “We are 
sorry,” wrote the 
horrified publishers, 
their thoughts dwell- 
ing dolefully on 
lost revenue, “but 
we can’t permit you 
to say that.” 

What to do? 

Well, Nelson 
Doubleday is far 
too resourceful a 
purveyor of con- 
densed culture to 
be thwarted in any 
such fashion. He 
determined to cap- 
italize the situation. 
Forthwith, a letter 
was printed in familiar purple ink, on the 
well-known russet stationery, and presently 
the Doubleday mail-order prospects were 
enlightened, in this rather spectacular 
fashion: 

“The magazine won't let us 

use a Certain Word— 
—so we are telling you about it by letter. 
“Dear Reader: 

“Several weeks ago we ran a full-page 
advertisement in the Literary Digest. Its 
headline contained just one word. But the 
Digest refused to repeat the ‘ad’—said that 
some of their reatlers criticized it. Collier's, 
Time and other magazines also declined 
to run it when it was offered to them. 

“Yet, although the word isn’t a pretty 
one, we feel that it tells a story which 
perhaps no other word can convey so well! 
It is a word which automatically singles 
out thousands of people to whom its mean- 
ing is serious, discomforting and danger- 
ous. And that word is— 

‘POT-BELLY’ 

“Despite the attitude of national pub- 
lications, it is important, nevertheless, that 
our message about the condition which 
this word portrays should somehow reach 
those who are seeking an easy* way to 
solve this ‘bay-window’ problem forever. 
Many thousands of such people have just 
found a new and very simple way to rid 
themselves of all surplus Abdominal Fat 
—and the Constipation, Indigestion and 


Maxwell Droke 


general Sluggishness that so often go 
with it! 
“The method . . .” 


But, after all, this is not an advertise- 
ment for Mr. Doubleday. Suffice it to say 
that the method is adequately and enticing- 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


ly described—and there is the inevitable 
approval order form. 

Since my net weight is 126 pounds, and 
my favorite plaint to corpulent acquaint- 
ances is, “How do you get that weigh?” 
I did not decorate the dotted line. How- 
ever, I do feel that this is an ingenious 
example of skinning the big, bad wolf and 
nailing his hide to the old barn door. I 
hope Mr. Doubleday got a pot-bellied mail- 
sack full of orders! 


“Personal” Message from Chef 
Pulls Hotel Banquet Business 


I have always been a firm believer in 
personalized direct mail. So it came as 
no great shock to me to learn that a recent 
folder, emanating from the Hotel New 
Yorker, was a sensational success. The 
front cover pictures a chef in the full 
regalia of his craft, his message carried 
in a “balloon,” a la comic strip. It reads, 
“Let me prepare for you ze banquet par 
excellence. " And here’s the per- 
sonalized feature: The individual’s name 
is imprinted in each instance, the type ex- 
actly matching the message! 

I hear that this folder went out and, 
practically instantaneously, produced $16,- 
000 worth of desirable banquet business 
for the New Yorker. And this at a time 
when every hotel in town was employing 
bloodhounds to trail anyone suspected of 
being a Chairman on Banquet Arrange- 
ments! 

While this department is not given to 
extending free puffs, we see no reason for 
evading the fact that the folder in ques- 
tion was designed by John Service, Inc., 
of Long Island City. 


““Bartender’s Guide” Returns, 
Hailed by Thirsty Thousands 


Ah, friend of our youth! Welcome, 
thrice welcome, to our threshold! After 
a lapse of too-many thirsty years, comes 
now the refreshing countenance of the 
“Bartender’s Guide,” dedicated “To That 
Prince of Good Fellows, “The Man Behind 
the Bar’”. That century-old institution, 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Inc., of Philadelphia, 
has revived the Guide. I have just re- 
ceived my copy from E. G. Bagger, Jayne 
sales manager. Apparently they are doing 
right well. The optimistic letter to 
prospective purveyors of the work opines 
that, “You ought to make a killing with 


this book, such as you have never made 
before. Repeal has created money-making 
opportunities that have never before existed 
in the history of this nation. The boom 
in everything pertaining to drink has been 
terrific. The demand for the Bartender’ 
Guide, which has been suppressed for 14 
years, has simply swamped us. Our first 
edition was sold out in two days. . . . 
Our second edition of 100,000 in two 
weeks, and a third edition of 500,000 js 
expected to last only a month.” 

For the enlightenment of youths who 
are just beginning to test the relative 
merits of Palmolive, Mennen’s and Bar. 
basol, I might say that the Guide was 
solely for amateur alcoholists. I presume 
there were chaps who studied the work 
in private, but the general plan in our 
neck of the woods was to bring out the 
book when we had friends who purposed 
merriment. We would select one of the 
inviting formulas (I never can remember 
how to spell that tricky plural of 
formula), the selection depending to some 
extent upon the ingredients we chanced to 
have handy, and then proceed to bring it 
to full fruition. It was more fun than a 
bathtub full of gin. 


* * * 


Along about the middle of December 
I received one of those mysterious secret 
ink messages, topped by a conspicuous 
line, printed in red ink, “Dip this in 
water when your wife isn’t around.” 
Being gifted with a healthy but not ex 
actly consuming curiosity, I just now got 
around to the dousing process. The 
message read, “Surprise her with a 
Frigidaire for Christmas!” Oh, well, 
there’s always Valentine Day! 


Justin Executes a Perfect 
Finesse in Mail Promotion 


And speaking of ingenuity (you will te 
call we were speaking of it a few pate 
gtaphs back) there is the case of H. J. 
Justin & Sons, Inc., custom bootmakers, 
of Ft. Worth, Texas. Taking inventory, 
some months ago, the Justins discovered 
a quantity of elaborate and costly folders, 
with large halftone illustrations of their 
custom product. The designs were cor- 
rect, and the text okay—but the prices 
quoted were no longer in effect. In the 
interval there had been a substantial te 
duction. H. N. Fisch, Justin sales man 
ager, being a frugal soul, disliked the idea 
of letting those expensive folders go 1 
waste. The obvious course of printing 
or rubber-stamping new prices savored to 
much of the bargain counter for an estab 
lishment as ritzy as Justin’s. So heres 
what he did: He wrote a letter to arm) 
officers, extolling the virtues of the prod: 
uct, and attached one of the folders, ut 
altered. But—and here’s the touch 0 
genius—he added a conspicuous postscript: 
“General Blank: Mr. Justin said to quote 
you $39.00 and $40.00 on Justin’s Brig: 
adiers, and $23.00-$24.00 on Justi 
Colonels.” It worked! 
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Talking Points 


We HEREBY nominate this Chevro- 
let ad which appeared as a color page 
in the American Weekly as one of the 
most interesting ads of the month. 
Fifteen types of roads and places which 
are hard for motorists to negotiate, 
such as bad hills, narrow streets, and 
rutty roads, are illustrated. Copy tells 
why Chevrolet solves each motoring 
problem. 


Every Road 
is a Reason for Buying 


be 
THE 1934 CHEVROLET 


Chevrolet makes a composite “motor- 

— _~ 

ist’s nightmare” to sell the car’s ability 
to meet tough road conditions. 


VINCENT BENDIX sees to it that his 
stockholders are kept informed. With 
a letter which carried the good news 
that 1933 profits of Bendix Aviation 
Corporation were greater by $3,000,- 
000 than 1932, he enclosed color 
proofs of current Saturday Evening 
Post and Collier's spreads. ‘Bendix 
products,” the headlines read, “have 
equipped over 50 million automobiles 
throughout the world.” 


SALADA tea, winner of the “leading 
brand” survey in our January 15 issue, 
is trying to sell the idea of tea for 
breakfast. ‘‘Let’s try this two weeks’ 
test—tea for breakfast,’ says the hus- 
band to the wife over the breakfast 
table, or maybe it was the wife who 
said it. Anyway, that’s the idea—that 

tea is an invigorating breakfast 
drink and the least expensive drink in 
the world except water.” 


BROMO-SELTZER, not content to get 
most of the hangover business, is step- 
Ping out aggressively as a headache 
cure. Can they be thinking of Aspirin 
when they say, “acts faster because you 
take it as a liquid?” 
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Do CHASE & SANBORN salesmen 
ever use the talking point that their 


coffee tastes good? The company’s 
advertising copy doesn’t mention that 
point. . . . Canada Dry’s name is now 
applied to ginger-ale, sparkling water, 
rye and bourbon blends, wines, and 
vermouth. Soon there will be a Can- 
ada Dry beer coming from the old 
Hupfel Brewery in New York. . 

Variety shows have pretty much passed 
out on the stage, but they are being 
used more and more in advertising to 
put talking points over. Ivory Soap, 
for example, features “the Gibson 
Family” in newspaper copy. Little 
skits, each of which gets over a dis- 
tinct Ivory talking point (for complex- 
ions, for washing clothes, for the 
bath) are illustrated photographically. 


HENRY Forp tries to anticipate the 
interest in the new Chevrolets and 
Plymouths by making a talking point 
of what might be considered a weak- 
ness. ‘No experiments in the new 
Ford V-8,” he says, “there are no trick 
gadgets on a Ford—never have been 
and never will be. No little things 
blown up big to make sales. No fancy, 
coined names. Just solid, substantial 
value. (For the reaction of sales and 
advertising executives to automotive 
salesmanship and advertising see page 
86, this issue.) 


TIMELINEss: Are advertisers paying 
more attention to timeliness as talking 
points or is it just that more things 
are happening these days which lend 
themselves to selling tie-ups? Many of 
you saw how Macy’s capitalized on the 
interest in New York’s Motor Show 
and the current car advertising with 
their “Knee Action and Elbow Grease” 
page on baby buggies. . Charles 
E. Mack, one of the two “Black 
Crows,” was killed in a motor accident 
on January 11. The following day the 
Sears-Roebuck store used scare copy in 
the New Orleans Item, headed, ‘‘Dan- 
ger Ahead,” and illustrated by a re- 
production of the news item of Mack’s 
death. . . . Seeman Brothers followed 
up the surprise Columbia victory over 
Stanford with an advertisement head- 
ed, “Victorious Columbia Football 
Team Trains on White Rose Tea.” 

A-1 Sauce, a magazine copy, 
capitalize on the interest in Repeal 
with a heading, “When foods have 
only 3.2% flavor,” and Dobbs hats 
say: “Motor cars are not the only 
things that have been improved !’’ 


Forp DEALERS localize their copy. 
In St. Louis dealers bought newspaper 
spreads carrying action photographs of 
the presidents of the twenty cooperat- 
ing dealers. Each of these dealers 
called attention to a different Ford 


Significant 
News of 
City Markets 


We recommend the timely market 
facts under this heading as a basis 
for sales planning, special drives, 
test and localized advertising, adver- 
tising appropriations, leads for sales- 
men, quota setting, etc. Population: 
1930. District is A.B.C. division. 


Troy, N. Y¥. 


eo errr 119,324 
re 204,447 


A 50% increase in personnel was made, 
in December, at the Ford Motor Company's 
plant in Green Island (Troy A. B. C. City 
Zone). Further increases are expected. 


Every month from June, when pieces of 
the well-known silver lining first were 
visible, to December, inclusive, the Troy 
Record showed a gain in the combined to- 
tal of local, national and classified adver- 
tising. Total gain, for these seven months, 
was 422,386 lines. For the same classifica- 
tions, during the same period, Troy's 
second newspaper (not A. B. C.) showed 
a loss for each month, except December, 
the total loss being 138,294 lines.* 


M. A. Hunter, Head of the Department 
of Electric Engineering and Physics, Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute (oldest college 
of engineering and science), says: “In my 
opinion, no city of comparable size is served 
by a better,more complete newspaper—.” 
Thanks, Dr. Hunter! Exhaustive survey 
proves that over three times as many Met- 
ropolitan Troy people pay for and read 
the Troy Record as see any other news- 
paper. 


With its many and varied industries, Troy 
continues to be the ‘‘Collar City,’’ as was shown 
by the latest U. S. Census of Manufacturers. 


46,385 lines was the gain in national 
advertising for the Troy Record in 1933. 
The second Troy newspaper had a loss of 
28,969 lines of national advertising for 
1933.* 


The Peerless Company ran a 938-line advertise- 
ment of a coat and dress sale exclusively, in 
Troy, in the Troy Record. Prices ranged from 
$5 to $27. An entire lot of $5 coats, and 169 
dresses, priced at $6.65, disappeared into cus- 
tomers’ hands the next day. alf of the $13, 
$19 and $27 coats advertised were snapped up in 
one lively day’s selling. . For the last six years, 
98.5% of this store’s Troy a lineage 
has been carried by the Troy Record. 


Of all national lineage printed by Troy dail 
newspapers in 1933, the Troy Record carried 73% 
—contrasted with 70.8% for all of 1932. The 
Record carried 61.3% of all local retail lineage 
published by Troy dailies in 1933—a perceptible 
gain over 58.5%, the figure for 1932. 63.6% of 
the combined total of local, national and classified 
advertising carried by Troy dailies, in 1933, was 
published by the Troy Record—a substantial in- 
crease over 61.1%, the figure for 1932* 


* Authority: DeLisser Bros., New York 


Metropolitan Troy, by A. B. C. defini- 
tions, includes Troy, Watervliet, Cohoes, 
Green Island and Waterford, having a 
total population of 119,324—thoroughly 
dominated by The Troy Record. Circula- 
tion (A. B. C. Publisher’s statement 
9/30/33) 22,610. City Zone 78%, Trade 
Zone 18.4%, All Other 3.6%. Flat rate 
07. Representatives: Chas. H. Eddy 
Company. 
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AN ADDRESS WITHOUT 
AN APOLOGY 


No VISITOR to New York, nor permanent resident here, 
need ever apologize to friends nor indulge in self-recrimina- 
tion for selecting 12 East 86th Street as a home address in 
this metropolis. 

Ideal location in the select Metropolitan Museum— 
Central Park—Fifth Avenue center yet only 15 minutes 
from shops and theatres. 

Apartments, furnished or unfurnished, with dining 
alcoves and fully equipped kitchens (not serving pantries) ; 
also transient accommodations from $4 daily. Booklet F 
on request. 


Crovodon 


12 EAST 86" ST.-*++*NEW YORK 
ARR RRR 


IT’S THE FINEST 
I EVER OWNED! 


This simple, yet honest 
expression of approval of 
garments custom-tailored 
by Shotland & Shotland 
is invariably the exclama- 
tion of both old and new 
clients. 


LOW RATES 


Comfortable rooms: 
hospitable service 
«+++ excellent inex- 
pensive cuisine.... 


In the making of this 
“acceptance of  satisfac- 
tion” lies the whole art 
of quality custom tailor- 
ing. The finest imported 
fabrics of distinguished 
pattern and color .. . cut 
and design, perfect for 
each individual . . . mag- 
nificent attention to every 
detail . . . exquisite hand 
workmanship ... and all 
with a courtesy and at a 
price that makes it obvi- 
ous ... that Shotland & 
Shotland should be your 
good tailor. 


THE FAI RMONT May we expect a visit? 
H OT € L 5 BRyant 9-7495 


OVERLOOKING Shotland & Shutland 


SAN FRANCISCO . ae Sl 
== bare FIETH AVENUE - is or6 Sosa NEW _YORC CITY | 


FROM FOUR-DOLLARS 
A DAY 
COURT ROOMS-THREE FIFTY 


MARK HOPKINS 


OR 
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talking point. Wonder Bread, 
in Richmond copy, says “Richmond 
Women Vote for the 7¢ Loaf.” _ . . 
While on the Coast Reliance Coffe 
heads its copy, “Thank you, Seattle.” 
. . . And in Buffalo, Pierce-Arrow 
caters to local pride by illustrating and 
describing ‘Championships That Be. 
long to Buffalo.” They include a base. 
ball team, a bowling champ, a hockey 
team, an ice skater and Pierce-Arrow. 


BORDEN, in Silver Cow evaporated 
milk copy, uses an idea which has pos. 
sibilities for next December. ‘Did 
Santa Forget Something?” they ask in 
a December 26 ad illustrated by up. 
raised finger around which is tied the 
proverbial piece of string. The copy 
develops the idea that you still can 
get the gift you want if you save the 
labels from their cans 


. one sales point at a time for lazy 
ad-readers. 


ATLANTIC REFINING plays up the 
winter sports angle in its 3 column x 
6 inch newspaper series. They get 
over one point at a time and make no 
attempt to reason-why. Flat, challeng- 
ing statements: believe them or not. 


City Ice & FuEL COMPANY, Cleve- 
land, offers ‘“Fuelpak,” a packaged 
fuel which comes to the householder 
in clean, wrapped packages of handy 
size and shape which the driver stacks 
in the basement. Fuelpak is fired in 
the package, doing away with shovel- 
ing and soiled hands and clothing. 


Quix-A-WINK _ self-raising flour 
calls itself, “The only Cellophane 
wrapped carton of flour.” How long 
will its makers retain that talking 


point ? 


WILLARD SroraGE BATTERY if 
dealer-listing half - page mewspapet 
copy capitalizes on the acceptance of 
“life extension” which the insurance 
companies spent so much money in 
promoting. Their dealers offer a free 
check-up of your battery, no matter 
what the brand. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers, In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Surveys for which a charge is made are 
so indicated. Requests for these, accom- 
panied by the purchase price, should be 
mailed direct to the publishers. 


An Industrial Advertisers’ 
Guide to Reader Interest 


In its typical style of condensed, enter- 
taining narrative, Time has published a 
promotion booklet dedicated to “The 
Busiest Man in Town,” and written for 
quick reading by the busy men in many 
towns who have a voice in the creation 
and approval of industrial advertising 
schedules. It romps gaily through an 
Arabian Nights introduction—with beguil- 
ing woodcuts by Artzybasheff—to the 
thesis that Time, like the sultan’s favorite 
story-teller, is the preferred news magazine 
of our sultans and caliphs of big business. 
No market facts, no charts—just pure pro- 
motion, delightfully rendered. Some proofs 
are listed for the statistical-minded, viz., 
a long list of votes showing preference for 
Time, including the U. S. Congress, many 
corporations and industrial groups, ete. 
Pocket size, cloth bound. Write to Cor- 
nelius Dubois, Promotion Manager, Time, 
Chrysler Building, New York City. 


Radio Volume in Hours and 
Dollars for 1933, per CBS 


Columbia Broadcasting System presents 
“some unbiased facts, collected with some 
bias,” in a brochure aimed at the realists 
among advertisers and agencies, titled 
“Where They Spent Their Advertising Dol- 
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oy MET-A-LABELS 
mi BN With or without gummed paper 7 
BENRUS backing Attractive finishes and 
=a fine emb ising lend real dignity 
to these inexpensive met-a-labels. 


a 


F. GRAMMES & SONS, Inc. 350 UNION ST. ALLENTOWN, PA. 


PHOTOSTATS 


COMMERCE 
PHOTO-PRINT CORP 


42 Broad way 33West42%St 8OMaiden Lene 
Tel LONgacre 8645 
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lars.” The bias which is so frankly ad- 
mitted by CBS will probably be quickly 
detected by these realists in the method 
of comparison adopted— namely, the 
arbitrary length of the broadcasting day, 
and the network comparison. The broad- 
casting day is measured from 9:00 A.M. 
to 11:00 P.M., thereby eliminating from 
competition any earlier or later commercial 
broadcasts. And the 93 CBS stations are 
compared not with the 87 NBC stations, 
but with the Red and then with the Blue 
networks. On this basis, CBS shows more 
time sold during 1933 than either of the 
competing networks. And the fourth 
quarter of '33—the best period of the year 
for radio—was the best period in dollar 
sales volume in all time, 133 per cent over 
that period in 1929. Somewhat more in- 
teresting to us (and also, we believe, to 
the advertising realists) than these com- 
petitive figures is the fact brought out that 
in 1933 all CBS advertisers earned net 
profits higher than other radio advertisers, 
and higher than all other leading national 
advertisers. That's a mark to shoot at, 
and a fresh way to analyze the sales worth 
of a medium. Send for your copy, if not 
received by now, to Paul Kesten, Promo- 
tion Manager, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, 485 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


How to Sell With 
Talking Pictures 


How to sell commodities and services 
by the use of talking motion pictures is 
discussed in an illustrated folder just issued 
by the Bell & Howell Company. This 
company has developed a really portable 
16 mm. sound-on-film projecting outfit, the 
Filmosound, which has proved particularly 
practical in sales work. The new folder lists 
a number of representative commercial com- 
panies which have used Filmosounds in mak- 
ing sales in widely diversified fields, and in- 
dicates the methods of procedure. Among 
the companies listed are Continental Oil, 
California Packing, Del Monte, Certain- 
teed Products, Dodge Brothers, Hudson 
Motor Car, Owens-Illinois Glass, Pierce- 
Arrow, Plymouth Motor, Chicago & North- 
western Railway, Firestone Tire & Rubber, 
Household Finance Corporation, Safety 


Glass Manufacturers’ Association, and 
Union Carbide & Carbon. A number of 
states are also listed as selling their recrea- 
tional, agricultural and industrial advan- 
tages by means of talkies. The new folder 
will be sent free on request to the Bell & 
Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Spending 


Power 


Which cities, states and sec- 
tions offer you the best sales 
prospects for the next six 
months? ~ 


In our constant studies of con- 
sumer purchasing power, we 
present each month the areas 
offering the best sales pros- 
pects. This information is 
submitted by an_ illustrative 
chart together with a detailed 
discussion of conditions, 


You may have this informa- 
tion by requesting it on your 
business stationery. Ask for 
Report SM-68. 


BROOKMIRE, INC. 


551 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Administrative Economists and 
Investment Counselors 


for 30 Years. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


FOR SALESMEN ANYWHERE 


TWENTY-FOUR-WORD CLASSIFIED AD IN 
1934 AD-GUIDE 
leading 
g lists, etc., free. 
UNION ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


24 Big Sunday newspapers, $15. 
showing classified and ee rates of 
newspapers and magazines, mailin 

CHICAGO ‘ 
(Estab. 1900), 24 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 
24 years’ recognize 


the caliber 


to $25,000. 
This thoroughly —— advertising service of 

standing and reputation car- 
ties on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
indicated, through a procedure in- 


dividualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. ~~ fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
R. bf BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


HELP WANTED 


ASSISTANT FOR SALES AND ADVERTISING 
manager of a large eastern corporation, in not over 
a two-page letter outline accomplishments, particu- 
larly referring to sales promotion work, references 
and salary desired. Address Box 403, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


= GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA | 


LONDON, Eng 


HE FLOW OF RECOVERY: Statistics clearly show 
OT wa the depression flowed from the farm lands to 

the urban areas. In other words, some time before 
the industrial world and the financial world became con- 
vulsed by the forces of a major depression, the farming 
classes had already collapsed. Just as the depression 
had a flow of direction, it also appears that recovery is 
having a flow of direction. In this case the farmers are 
experiencing recovery first and in the fullest measure. Their 
purchasing power has already risen by very substantial pro- 
portions. Gradually but surely this recovery trend is flowing 
into the cities. In some centers the pick-up has already 
been appreciable, although, broadly speaking, the flow of 
recovery from rural to urban areas is only in its early 
stages. . Offhand this might seem to warrant a concen- 
tration of selling effort on the farm markets. While un- 
doubtedly the farm purchasing power has risen to a point 
which warrants intensive, enterprising sales effort in the 
farm markets, there is also good reason for devoting 
vigorous attention to the urban markets. Even though 
recovery has not as yet advanced so very far in certain 
urban areas, the flow of recovery is so clearly manifest that 
it also behooves manufacturers to devote sales promo- 
tion to these markets where purchasing power is now 
increasing and is so certain to increase further within the 
relatively near future. It is the old story of the early bird 
getting the biggest share of the biggest worms. 


ss ™~ 


ONOPOLIES: During recent weeks there is in- 
iM creasing evidence that the Federal Government 
intends to pay a great deal of attention to the 

question of monopoly. In drafting practically all of the 
codes under NRA, a serious attempt was made to reconcile 
the interests and rights of so-called big business and of 
so-called little business in a manner that seemed fair to 
each. Undoubtedly, however, in a fair number of cases, the 
spokesmen for both little and big business tempered their 
thinking in a manner at least partially dictated by their re- 
spective selfish interests. In other words, social and commer- 
cial idealism have not yet progressed to a point where 
executives responsible for the success of individual concerns 
are wholeheartedly for idealism instead of loneheartedly 
seeking individual success. In practically every instance the 
attitude of the company executive is one of compromise— 
compromise which leans just a little toward the selfish, 
individual interest. . . . With all the codes which have had 
to be considered in record-breaking time, no one could 
expect that all provisions of all codes would prove to be as 
workable as the Constitution drafted by the founders of our 
country. Here and there errors undoubtedly have been 


made and some injustices have occurred. Hence, the 
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latest move of President Roosevelt to bring forward the 
facts regarding unfair results is particularly commendable. 
Grievances brought on by the codes should not be hidden 
in the dark under a barrel. They should be brought out 
into the limelight where they can be rectified as promptly 
as practical and as fairly as reasonable-minded officials and 
business men can make possible. 


= = 

HAT DO YOU MEAN S.O.B.? The expres. 
W s.0.b. seems to be achieving a popular ac. 

ceptance in business circles. Recently General 
Johnson, the dynamic leader of NRA, used the expression 
over the radio, thereby setting a new precedent in radio 
diction. The following day the conservative New York 
Times reprinted his speech, and included the heretofore- 
banned abbreviation. Perhaps usage will soon give it a 
new meaning in our vocabulary. Apropos of this expres- 
sion, we were talking the other day with one of the ablest 
sales executives in the country. He is now engaged in 
working up plans for a meeting of sales executives and in 
connection with the projected program (premature for us 
to announce) he remarked: “Personally, I rarely ever learn 
anything new or important from ‘yes men.’ In fact, | 
find this so generally the case that whenever a man steps 
up and calls me a s.o.b. or something to similar effect, 
I open up my ears as widely as possible to see what I can 
learn. Often I discover that I can learn much more from my 
severest critics than from’ my kindest friends.”’ . . . At the 
meeting mentioned above, it is planned to include quite a 
number of speakers with whose viewpoints the attending 
sales executives will be largely out of sympathy. The whole 
point of formulating such a program is based upon the 
following premises: (1) it pays to be openminded; (2) the 
advocates of a new deal of this or that kind often have 
enough good ideas and enough backing for their ideas to 
cause some evolution from the status quo even though 
their ideas prove too visionary and their backing insufh- 
ciently strong to bring about a realization of their complete 
theories; (3) because idealists, theorists and critics usually 
pave the way for future trends (however slow these trends 
may proceed), it behooves sales executives to know which 
way the trends are being influenced. Certainly SM does 
not want to label trend makers with the phrase s.o.b., except 
in the figurative sense that the world’s best promulgators 
of an upset state of mind constitute the antithesis of ‘yes 
men.” We think the meeting referred to will prove both 
interesting and instructive and we think the program com- 
mittee is to be congratulated on 
its broadmindedness in being Bill 
willing to meet the what-do-you- “Tl | 
mean-s.o.b. lions face’ to face. 
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